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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


— an inordinately long period of bargaining 
4 among the various parties a new Government has 
been formed in Germany. Herr Luther, the Chancellor, 
who himself belongs to the moderate Right, has a fairly 
own and would undoubtedly 
take a line theroughly favourable to European peace 
if he could have his way. Unfortunately, the result of all 
his negotiations is that he has been compelled to accept 
a predominant number of Nationalist Ministers. He 
wants one thing, they want another; and this artificial 
Government has been nicknamed “the Ersatz Govern- 
ment’? in reminiscence of those synthetic commodities 
which did service for the genuine articles during the War. 
* * * * 


distinct policy of his 


The new Government’s declaration of policy was made 
in the Reichstag on Tuesday. Herr Luther first of all 
announced his unwavering loyalty to the Weimar Con- 
stitution and said that any attempt to alter it by violence 
would be regarded as treason. He sincerely desired 
“a lasting peace,” and for that purpose the Government 
—but can he really speak for it ?—was determined to 
abide by the London Agreement and the Dawes scheme. 
Dealing with the alleged default of Germany with regard 
to disarmament he said that he stood by the Note which 
had been sent to the Allies by his predecessor, That 


does not seem very satisfactory when it is remembered 
that the Allies found the Note distinctly evasive. 
On the other hand, we must make allowances for the quite 
exceptional difficulty of Herr Luther’s position. If he 
does not in form carry his Nationalist Ministers with 
him he will be able to accomplish nothing. 

* * * * 

He went on to demand from the Allies further details 
of the alleged default. These will, of course, be supplied. 
We have several times explained our reasons for deploring 
our indefinite delay in withdrawing from Cologne. But 
in all such matters it is necessary for both sides to play 
their part in reaching a smooth arrangement. We hope 
that Germany will not forget that we have our difficulties 
just as much as she has hers and that it is desirable 
that she should make it possible for Great Britain to do 
what the majority of Englishmen undoubtedly want to 
do. Herr Luther spoke of the easy and pleasant co- 
operation with the Allied Commissions under the Dawes 
scheme. What is possible in the case of commercial and 
financial business is undoubtedly also possible in military 
affairs. Herr Luther may be assured that though our 
Government may sometimes be too susceptible to the 
arguments of France or may be over-anxious to keep step 
with her, the real wish of the British nation is to see both 
French and British treops out of Germany at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Turning to the question of joining the League of Nations 
Herr Luther said that he must adhere to the conditions 
Jaid down by the Marx Government. He also said that 
as a preliminary Germany must also be freed of the 
unjustifiable accusation contained in the Versailles Treaty 
This is a really 
The only judge 


that she was responsible for the War. 
foolish demand. It nowhere. 
whose opinion will matter in a few years is History. 
Finally, Herr Luther dealt with home affairs and sketched 
a large scheme for the reconstruction of German industries 
and agriculture. He confessed that if Germany was simul- 
taneously to pay for these reforms and meet the obliga- 
tions of the Dawes scheme, heavier taxation would be 
necessary. He did not say exactly how new taxes would 
be levied, but he suggested that they would be framed so 
as to avoid hampering industry or putting too heavy a 
The statement had a rather 


leads 


load upon wage-earners, 
cool reception. 
% ok * * 

In the Reichstag on Tuesday the debate showed that 
nobody was really pleased by the Chancellor’s statement. 
Count Westarp was the plain-spoken of the 
Nationalists. His speech was a challenge. He said that 
Herr Luther’s Administration was a last effort at Par- 
liamentary Government. Failure would mean the con- 
demnation of the whole system. As the Berlin 
correspondent of the Times points out, Count Westarp’s 
threat must be read in connexion with the speech which 
he made at Stuttgart last Sunday. Count Westarp 
then declared that Germany must “throw Western 
democracy overboard ” and return to the old monarchical 
system of Germany; that is to say to a system under 
which the Reichstag is a debating society and the 


most 
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veal power is in the hands of an oligarchical council. 
Finally, Count Westarp declared in the Reichstag that 
the obligations placed upon Germany by the London 
Agreement were intolerable and must be revised— 
in fact, the Nationalists had joined the Government 
in order to secure this revision. 

* * * > 

If Count Westarp faithfully represents Nationalist 
opinion in this matter the prospect is gloomy. Herr 
Luther’s statement that his Government means to be 
loyal to the Dawes scheme is at once seen to be empty. We 
must hope, nevertheless, that popular opinion in Germany, 
which is apparently favourable to the Dawes scheme, 
will still somehow or other make itself felt. After all, 
politicians in office are never quite the same men that 
they were in Opposition. It must be expected at the 
very least, however, that the new Nationalist Minister 
of the Interior will try te get rid of the Socialist Ministers 
in several of the State Governments. 

~ * * * 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times remarks that 
Bavaria has already returned to the monarchy in all 
but legal form. He thinks that if Bavaria went the 
whole way the change would be received with acclamation 
by the Bavarian people. The Nationalists, of course, 
want to bring about an exactly similar situation and 
state of feeling in Prussia. In the end, however, 
it will be found useless to try to lead those who will not 
follow. Everything depends upon the popular response 
to the evidently prearranged language of the Nationalists. 
What will that response be ? 

* * * * 

The Opium Conference has been resumed at Geneva, 
and the British Government have shown their sense of 
its importance by sending a Cabinet Minister, Lord Cecil. 
The opium problem is an extraordinarily difficult one, and 
it would be lamentable if the United States and Great 
Britain quarrelled about it or reached a deadlock. Although 
America and Great Britain both want the same thing a 
very wide gulf still yawns between our ideas as to how the 
end should be attained. Lord Cecil has proposed that 
Great Britain should cause opium-smoking to cease in all 
her Far Eastern possessions within fifteen vears from the 
date on which the measures for suppressing opium-growing 
in China shall be effective. Mr. Stephen Porter and his 
colleagues on behalf of America will have nothing to say 
to such a policy. They declare that the British policy of 
suppression should be immediate and that within ten 
years, or at the outside fifteen years, no opium should be 
sold except what is required for medical purposes. 
* Opium,” exclaimed Mr. Porter, “is a form of slavery. 
It ought to be suppressed as the United States suppressed 
human slavery.” 

* * * * 

It is not to be wondered at that Americans feel strongly 
about opium, and of course, in this respect, they have our 
complete sympathy. Since alcohol was prohibited in 
America the use of dangerous drugs, particularly the 
derivatives of opium, has spread alarmingly. Opium- 
dens have sprung up in all directions. It seems that when 
men are deprived of one kind of narcotic they will find 
another by hook or by crook. But when the American 
repreyentatives assume that the opium which is supplying 
the American market comes from India they are making 
a great mistake. No opium grown in India is exported 
to America. The method of the Indian Government 
is to license the sale of opium. But we agree that the 
revenue derived from opium is not an excuse for allowing 
the trade to continue a moment after it becomes humanly 
possible to stop it. The real trouble is that the arrange- 
ment made with China in 1907 for the suppression of opium- 


growing has quite broken down. At first it Produca 
excellent results, and at the end of ten years hardly any 
opium was being exported from China. Then came tj, 
disintegration of China under the rival Tuchuns, and th, 
cultivation of the poppy broke out again without let » 
hindrance. 

* x a * 

Lord Cecil recognizes that it would be a farce 4 
pretend that we could prevent the smuggling of opium 
a thing very easily smuggled—into our Far Eastey 
territories, so long as China is behaving quite lawless) 
Nothing would be more disastrous than to make laws i 
our Dependencies which we could not enforce. Thy 
solution seems to us to be not immediate prohibition. 
would that it were possible !—but an intensification ¢ 
the system of licensing and of granting certificates fy 
export and import. Great Britain and America hay 
already agreed in principle that an International Centr 
Board ought to be established to draw up statistics an 
later to fix and sanction the amount of opium that may 
be sold. The Opium Advisory Committee of the Leagy 
has recommended the extension of licensing, and indeej 
the Conference was inclined to rule out the Americay 
proposals as being outside its scope, if not impracticable. 
As America and Great Britain have plenty of commo 
ground on the subject, and we are not divided in ow 
ideals but only in our methods, it is not too much to hop 
that the gulf will be bridged. 

+ * * * 

The situation in Italy remains substantially unchanged. 
On Friday the new Fascist Electoral Law passed through 
the Chamber of Deputies. It has again been modified by 
the omission of the elaborate plural voting clause, so that 
it now provides for an electoral system not unlike our own. 
In spite of the Liberal group having united against it, it 
was carried by the large majority of 270. Meanwhik 
Fascist oppression in the country goes on unabated. The 
Opposition Press is completely gagged and bound while 
the Fascist Press indulges in language of almost unbeliey- 
able violence and extravagance which would be prosecuted 
as incitement to murder in most other countries. 

- * * * 

It is still impossible to see how the present deadlock 
can be resolved. On the one hand the Fascist executive 
power and authority seem to be undiminished, and ther 
is no immediate prospect of overthrowing Signor Musso- 
lini while material prosperity in the country is evident. 
On the other hand, the Fascists, according to all impartial 
observers, have lost every shred of moral prestige, and 
prestige in a country like Italy is an incalculable factor. 
At any rate, it is clear that the Fascists are now an ordinary 
arbitrary Government which may be eflicient or ineflicient, 
but which will, in the end, suffer the fate which no tyranny 
an escape. 

* * * * 


Political feeling in America with regard to Europe 


is intensely interesting. The “ Irreconcilables ” of the 
Senate are making a demonstration in forece—such 


force as they have 
in Paris. 
to a 


against the financial transaction 
In their view the United States is committed 
The “ Irrecon- 
are led by Mr. Johnson, perhaps aided by 
Mr. Borah, and they want to thrash out the whole 
question of the Paris Agreement. They will demand 
information as to the exact nature of the authority given 


most undesirable entanglement. 
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to Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Herrick and Colonel Logan. The 
President and Mr. Hughes, the Secretary for State, 
who is about to retire, profess not to be alarmed. They 
take the view that the Paris Agreement is a mere financial 
matter which in no way affects the original determination 
of Amcrica not to be concerned in the ‘Treaty of Versailles. 
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British onlookers may be forgiven for feeling a little 
puzzled. It is surely one policy to demand, as America 


} has done, a share of the reparations which are collected 


mder the authority of the Treaty and another policy 
to say that America has nothing whatever to do with 
It may be argued, of course, that the 
Dawes scheme is not the Treaty ; but with perhaps better 


logic it may be argued that the signatories of the Treaty 


merely put the task of collecting reparations in com- 
mission When they agreed to the Dawes scheme and 
that the ultimate authority is that of the Treaty as 
much as ever it was. All such arguments, if the problem 
is treated tactfully, may turn out to have nothing more 
than an abstract importance. That is what we hope. If 
America comes back to Europe in practice we do not 
care in the least under what banner she comes. 
* * * * 

Last week when we were discussing the resignation 
of Mr. Hughes we said that Mr. Borah was advocating 
doser relations with Europe. We mentioned this fact 
(or rather what we took at the moment to be a fact) be- 
cause nothing could have been more significant of the 
changed feeling in America which we were describing than 
that such a renowned Isolationist as Mr. Borah should 
have modified his opinions. Nor would there have been 
anything incredible in such a change. For Mr. Borah’s 
advocacy of closer relations with Russia has always 
exhibited a liberality and unconventionality which 
outran the opinions of those who generally think with 
him. We fear, however, that there was not sufficient 
reason for believing that Mr. Borah has materially 
shifted his ground as regards Europe. The message 
from America on which we relied was probably an over- 
ingenious interpretation of the reasons for Mr. Hughes’s 
resignation. All the same, there was something in it as is 
shown by an interview with Mr. Borah which the British 
United Press published on Wednesday. Mr. Borah then 
said, “* Ihave been urging the United States to convoke an 
Economie World Conference as the best and simplest 
means of economic adjustment.” That surely is a not- 
able and unexpected suggestion from the Chairman 


{the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate. If the 
President is not convinced that his case against the 


Irreconcilables is good enough to win on its merits he at 
allevents knows that the big battalions are on his side. 
* * * * 

The Marquis de Estella has returned to Spain to deal 
with the disturbed political situation there. He has stated 
definitely that the retreat in Morocco is only tactical, 
and that Spain intends to fulfil her international obliga- 
tions by eventually reoccupying the whole of her area. 
We must confess that if we were of the Spanish people 
we should hear this statement with dismay. W<« 
help fecling that, international obligations or no inter- 
national obligations, the duty of any really far-seeing 
Ypanish Governor would be to cut the losses in Morocco, 
ind evacuate the whole country, except coastal towns 
such as Ceuta and Melilla. We suppose, however, that 
too much to hope for, and we admit that it would 
cause embarrassment to the other Western Powers. 


cannot 


- 
his is 


x * * 

The new session of the Indian Legislative Council at 
on 

rhe 


Viceroy eave a long and interesting review of the whole 


Delhi was opened on Tuesday by Lord Reading. 
Indian situation. On the economic side he was optimistic. 
The Budgetary position will, it seems, be much more 
favourable next year than could have been hoped for, 
and there are real signs of trade revival. The staple 
and internal trade is growing, 
A welcome 


Crops are very promising 


as ls indicated by increased railway recetpts. 


feature of Lord Reading’s speech was the intimation 
that he would seek powers to increase the volume of cur- 
rency in the country in order to meet this revival in 
trade. 

* * * * 

There was, however, a much darker side to the picture. 
Tord Reading turned in the latter half of his speech to 
the question of Terrorism, particularly in Bengal, and he 
defended his action in having granted, without consulting 
the Council, special powers to Lord Lytton, the Governor 
at Calcutta. The Government was faced, he said, by a 
widespread system of secret societies whose object was to 
make all government impossible by the murdering of 
officials and sabotage of all kinds. It was impossible to 
deal with these societies by ordinary methods, as they 
were always in the position to terrorize witnesses. Hence 
the need for special powers. Lord Reading ended his 
speech with what is described as a moving appeal for soli- 
darity and constitutionalism, and especially for better 
relations between the Moslems and Hindus, 

* * * * 


On Monday Mr. Neville Chamberlain received a 
deputation from the London Municipal Society on the 
subject of housing and slum clearances in London. He 
assured the deputation that he was in perfect agreement 
with them as to the importance of providing for the town 
planning of built-up areas. He also agreed with them 
as to the urgency of slum clearance. He had been horri- 
fied to learn that the whole process of slum clearance 
sometimes took as much as seven or even ten years. In 
his opinion such delay was intolerable, and he would try 
to remove the cause of it. He would also consider the 
use of vacant land for temporary housing purposes, al- 
though he felt bound to point out that temporary housing 
was not so simple as it seemed, as even temporary houses 
required the usual public services such as drainage, water 
supply and so on, upon which no saving could be made. 
He agreed, again, with the deputation about the use of 
alternative methods ef house construction and about the 
strictly economic character of spending money on clearing 
insanitary areas. Altogether Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
showed a really enthusiastic and crusading spirit, and we 
sincerely congratulate him upon it. 

x * * * 

We must offer our compliments to the Daily Mail 
on having, in the course of performing what it evidently 
considered to be a necessary public service, taken the risk 
of a very serious libel action, and on having emerged 
triumphant. On Monday the High Court dismissed the 
libel action brought by the proprietors of Yadil as they 
had persistently failed to state their case. The Daily 
Mail, it will be remembered, last summer published an 
article by that great expert, Sir William Pope, discrediting 
Yadil. He stated that it contained 935 per cent. water, 
4 per cent. glycerine, 1 per cent. formaldehyde (which 
the Ministry of Health has denounced 
: Practically no garlic (apart from the 
detected. If for Yadil, 


been deprived, through the 


1s a poison) and a 


smell of garlic. 


smell) could be 


the re is a Case 


as there may be, we have 
failure of the Yadil proprietors themselves, of the advan- 
tave of knowing what it is. The Daily Mail, having 
conclusion, had the courage to state it 


That is the sort of action by news- 


formed a definite 
and to stand by it. 
must all admire, 


aper proprietors which we 
paper propriet 


* * * os 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 5th, 1923. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101}; Thursday 
week, 101}; a year ago, 95}. 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on fhursday, 77}; 
Thursday week, 77 {) ; a year ago, 743. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


HOW TO FIGHT SOCIALISM 
I.—SECURE MAJORITY RULE 


YOU must in the first place fight Socialism with the 
intent to win and the belief that you can win. 
No other attitude is worth anything. “If I fight, I 
win,” is the best of all slogans. But you will not fight 
to win against Socialism if you use negative arguments 
and are thinking of destroying your opponent’s case 
rather than making your own. Criticism, however able, 
will not help you when you are ranged against people 
who have faith behind their plans. You must fight 
their faith with a faith of your own. You must have 
plans of your own, and a positive, active, constructive 
policy based on something which appeals to men’s 
imaginations and hopes. The attitude of “ That will 
never do” or “ It’s better to bear the ills we have,” 
or “ Take care or you'll make things worse than ever,” 
‘and so on and so on, is not merely useless; it maddens 
people who are faced with great evils and who are pas- 
sionately anxious to find their way out of the labyrinth. 
They may not like the plans for escape put forward by 
Labour. Indeed, as we saw at the last election, they 
instinctively distrust them. But that does not make 
them like a policy of tepid negation any the better. 
They want to be told what to do, to be given their 
direction, to be told specifically how to free themselves 
from their difliculties, not merely to hear those difficulties 
harped on as almost insurmountable or merely to hear 
the other side abused. When he hears nothing but 
talk of this kind, the Englishman, always inclined to 
contradiction, is sure to say, “* Well, the other man may be 
wrong; but, hang it all! he’s trying to do something, 
while you are simply sneering. Why can’t you let him 
alone and try to think out something of your own?” 
What men want from the opponents of Socialism are 
alternatives and expedients. 

What makes the failure of the Unionists to realize this 
so exasperating is that they have at hand a whole series 
of constructive, useful, and beneficial measures, which 
they seem unwilling to use. They look at the pile of 
good tools at their side, but can only say, with a watery 
smile, “* There may be something useful in that lot. 
Some people are inclined to think there is. Personally, 
however, we doubt the value of these panaceas.”” There 
is the architecture of failure. We have plenty of ani- 
mating ideas, and practical projects ready to our hands, 
but we keep them in the background like guilty secrets, 
instead of using them as the standards of success. It is 
useless to answer this plea for action by saying that the 
Unionists did pretty well on negative lines at the elec- 
tions, and so “ why worry?” The Unionists won last 
autumn, not on the merits of their own proposals, for 
in effect they had none, but because their opponents were 
distrusted. 


This living on your opponent’s blunders cannot go on. 
The restlessness of the people and the desire for better 
conditions will grow, and those who have nothing but 
negatives to offer will be taught a severe lesson. If 
you are to get action out of human beings, you had better 
have a bad plan than no plan at all. This being so, I 
want to put forward once more a series of specific 
proposals for fighting Socialism. 

The first thing, and it is a thing which greatly appeals to 
the ordinary man, is to make sure that the Constitution 
secures us true Democracy—makes the Will of the 
Majority supreme and prevents minority rule. At 


——a 
—$—<— 


present a minority may easily be placed in power, ay 
when in power could quite well turn itself into the greats 
tyranny that the world has seen. . 

We want to make sure that great legislative chang. 
shall not be obtained through a system of log-rolling by 
Parliamentary groups, and that before they come jy 
operation they shall have the sanction of the popular wij 
We want to refer momentous changes in the law to 4 
people, that is, to take the will of the supreme sovereip 

This being so, we regret to sce that the resolution {, 
House of Lords reform which Lord Selborne approves \ 
worded—see his letter to the Times of last Saturday 
in such a manner as to suggest (if we are not mistake, 
that the proper way to make our Constitution safe fy 
Democracy is to create a new type of Second Chambe 
It is true that the resolution might be understood , 
suggest the Referendum (which is not, however, me. 
tioned), but we feel sure that it will be generally taken , 
a plan for turning the House of Lords into some kind ¢ 
Senate. 

If we are successfully to resist Parliamentary usurpatiy 
and a “ Managed Democracy,” it must be by reposing; 
power of veto in the hands of the people, “ for use whe 
required.” There is no safety to be obtained by means ¢ 
a new Second Chamber—some House of Notables 
or some system of reinforced heredity. If we try sud 
methods we shall merely dissipate our energies anj 
fail to attain our ends. The only Second Chamber strony 
enough to withstand the Commons would be a popular) 
elected House. But that would only be the House ¢ 
Commons over again—another body liable to be the spor 
of log-rolling and group intrigues. We want protectio 
from certain risks and evils inherent in the representatiy 
system, a system per se of immense value and absolute) 
necessary to political salvation but at the same time by» 
means perfect. 

The only way to insure against these risks is to call i 
the Will of the People and give it an opportunity + 
operate. The Will of the People will not be always righi 
but the people themselves have, at any rate, the legi 
right to be wrong. Their representatives can claim 1 
such legal right. Therefore, let us banish from our mind 
schemes for a brand new representative and popula 
Second Chamber and be content with the House « 
Commons in that sphere. After all, the Commons ha\ 
great traditions and a great hold on the people, an 
only by the people will they ever allow themselves to x 
controlled—or, as they would be sure to put it, le 
themselves be robbed of power. Remember the amour! , 
of power ina Constitution is necessarily a fixed quantity 
If you give more power to a Second Chamber, as Lor 
Selborne, in effect, proposes, you must take it away fron 
the House of Commons. 


— 





Now let us be specific. Though we would not creat: 
a new Second Chamber, we do not propose that ther 
should be no change in the Lords. We would allow an 
peer to be elected to the Commons if he could find a seat 
While a member of the Commons, he could not, of course 
sit in the Lords. I suggest next that in future th 
peer’s writ should be issued only to hereditary peer 
who are able to show previous public service as well # 
succession to the right to receive a writ of summons 
The public service required would not be too exacting 
but it would prevent men and women sitting out of mer 
heredity. 
remain as now. 


; 


It is not true to say that such a body would perform 
no useful part. It would be, as now, extremely useful. 


It would be a House full of experts and men of experienc 
of all kinds, though it would not, as now, be open to attack 
on the ground that it could be invaded at any moment by 
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packwoodsmen, black-sheep, and plutocratie nonentities ! 
It would be the best debating Chamber in the world, and 
ts members, being under no obligations to constituencies 
‘aucuses, would be absolutely free to deliver their 


or 
minds. 

Such a body—no longer a gilded cage for eager, active 
men, to whom the Commons is a far more suitable field 


of action—would be quite capable of exercising the 
function of referring to the clectors Bills on which the 
Will of the People was doubtful. 

Probably, however, the House of Commons would call 
this “ veto by the peers,” though it would, in reality, 
be nothing of the sort. The peers would be more likely 
to be too cautious than too enterprising. In these 
circumstances the most convenient way would be to give 
any two hundred members of the House of Commons 
the right to invoke the Referendum by means of a 
petition to the King in Council. This would prevent 
minor Bills from being referred and would be far more 
elastic than a facultative reference on all Bills dealing 
with certain specified subjects. In addition, it might 
be enacted that, if a majority of the voters on the register 
in two hundred or more constituencies petitioned the 
Sovereign that a Bill should be referred to the country, 
it should be so referred. 

By these means we should be freed from the risk of 
minority government and revolutionary action contrary 
to the Will of the Majority, yet obtained under the guise 
of a representative system. That is an essential piece 
of democratic policy, and if put before the people, not 
with indecision, but with conviction and zeal, it would 
not only be welcomed, but would prove that the present 
Government If the Government 
not prove that it means business, it is doomed, in spite 
of a huge majority and a weak Opposition. 


means business. does 


J. Sr. Lor Strracuey. 


THE FALL OF TROTSKY 


gee geangpe a once said, “* Religions do not die; 

they change.” Even when proper allowance has 
been made for Bradlaugh’s rationalistic intention the 
aphorism contains an undoubted truth. And what is 


true of religions is also true of Constitutions—even of 
the American Constitution. Change in the Russian 


polity since the extraordinary revolution of October, 
1917, has been much greater and more rapid than most 
people admit. Lenin’ himself was a master of change. 
He was one of the greatest realists of history ; he had 
his of them—but when 
one of his theories was brought to the test and would 
not work he smiled sardonically and threw it overboard 
without a tremor of merey. Arch-theorist though he 
was he Before his death 
he had already consented to such modifications of Com- 
that it had almost 
The peasants, the vast majority of the Russian popula- 
had defeated him. 
of the towns had also defeated him. 


abstract theories—hundreds 


wanted his schemes to work. 


ceased to be Communism. 


munism 


tion, In a minor degree the traders 
He admitted that the peasants simply would not till 
their fields in order to have their crops taken from them 


it pr 


s which denied them special rewards for special 


nergy and offered them only as a prize the glorious 
consciousness of having served the Soviet idea. It 
was much the same with the townsmen. Ilence the 


New Economie Policy which reintroduced the principle 
of private The State still nominally held the 


gain. 
industries, but they were leased to private managers, 


t 


What other modifications would have been accepted 
by Lenin had he lived it is impossible to say. No doubt 


there would have been many. But the strange thing 
is that his successors—the Triumvirate consisting of 


Zinovieff, Stalin and Kameneff—in effect decreed that 
the writings which he left behind him should be regarded 
as having a plenary verbal inspiration. These Evan- 
gelicals of Communism have referred everything to the 
touchstone of the Lenin scriptures. Every new pro- 
posal that receives no sanction there has been rejected 
as heretical. What a remarkable assumption that the 
man who was continually changing, and was not ashamed 
of his changes, should be regarded as having reached 
a finality of truth at the moment when he happened to 
die ! 

We do not mean that the situation we have described 
is in precise accordance with the intimate facts, but 
it does accord with the attitude which the Triumvirate 
publicly adopted for the purpose of discrediting Trotsky. 
Lenin, being himself a changeful man, tolerated the 
latitudinarianism of Trotsky; but the Triumvirs have 
been showing themselves more Leninistic than Lenin. 


The most interesting event that has happened in 
Russia for some time is that at last the Triumvirs 


have brought about the downfall of Trotsky. Unlike 
the First Triumvirate, which was formed by Caesar 
when he was disgusted to find that the Roman Senate 
had thrown over the capitalists, this latest Triumvirate 
has concentrated upon saving anti-capitalism from a 
man suspected of being too lenient to capitalism. Let 
us look at the history of this long personal duel. In 
his book The Lessons of October (published last autumn), 
which was full of criticisms injurious to the Bolshevist 
revolution, Trotsky apparently wrote his epitaph. Since 
the publication of the bock there has been no cessation 
in the virulent pursuit of him and his reputation. True, 
he still remained Commissar of the Army, but his fate 
vas sealed. For several weeks he has been lying ill 
and has been unable to reply to his enemies except at 
rare intervals. It indeed duel. 
As a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian points 
out, Moscow has been illuminated by sky signs adverUsing 
anti-Trotsky publications. The Triumvirs have had 
the field to themselves. They have raked up all the 
past history of Trotsky. They have the 
Russian people that he joined the Bolshevists in 1917 
only after he had failed to make a working arrangement 
with the Menshevists. They have explained that he 
always had a petit bourgeois mind and have emphasized 
the fact that in the autumn of 1923 he was the leader of 
who Central Communist 
was too much of an autocracy and 


became a_ one-sided 


reminded 


those dissidents warned the 
Committee that it 
that it could never flourish until it tolerated variety of 
opinion. 

Before his illness Trotsky was indeed never tired of 
demonstrating to the Communists that they were 
danger of He wanted to 
the party and infuse it with the blood 
generation, He and _ his 
frazzle,’ as Mr. Roosevelt used to say, 
personally so powerful (did not the whole Red Army 
which he had him ?) and so popular 
throughout the country that he was allowed to remain 


Lik 
petrifaction. democratize 
+ . ’ 

ot the young 


to a 


and yet he was 


friends were “ beaten 


created admire 
on as Commissar for War. 
The end, last Altthoug 


incident has great personal importance and is a mile- 


however, has at come. 


stone in the history of Soviet Russia, it must not be 


supposed that it means any immediate change in the 


character of the Government. The event was iIne\ 


able, and its effects were discounted long ago. The 


Bolshevist Government 


is as secure as ever it was and 
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probably more secure. On the other hand, there are a 
great many Bolshevists within the pale who agree with 
Trotsky. They want more humanity, more liberality, 
a less rigid worship of frozen formulas ; and they are, 
for instance, tired of hearing it ridiculously pronounced 
by authority that there is a proletarian art as distinct 
from any other kind of art. 

Concessions will have to be made to the rising political 
generation. The “ Big Three” will be able to accept 
modifications more easily now than at a time when it 
would have been said that they were surrendering to 
Trotsky. It will very likely be found that these great 
literalists were such pedantic fellows largely because 
they had not yet got rid of Trotsky. 


CURRENCY REFORM 
Il.—THE REMEDY 
By Lorp Hucu Ceci. 


I ET us, for example, suppose that in Great Britain 
4 on February Ist, 1925, the Government decided to 
adopt the plan that I suggest ; Parliament would be asked 
to enact (a) that all restrictions on trading in gold 
should be abolished; (b) that all debts contracted after 
February Ist, 1925, should, if they were contracted in 
pounds, be defrayed in gold or its equivalent, which 
henceforth would be the standard of legal tender ; 
(c) that, on the other hand, all debts contracted before 
February Ist should be defrayed in currency notes or their 
equivalent in gold, and their equivalent should be 
deemed to be whatever should be on February Ist their 
value as estimated by the dollar exchange—let us say 
19s. in gold for a paper pound. By this means two 
measures of value would be set up, one for past trans- 
actions and one for future, and the two measures would 
have a fixed relation to one another—the relation of 
19/20 or 19s. in the £. The word “ pound” would 
have two senses; for past transactions it would mean 
a paper pound, for future transactions it would mean 
a gold pound; and the paper pound would be 19/20ths 
of the gold. One other change would be necessary. 
Since currency notes are now by law exchangeable for 
gold, it would be obviously necessary to abolish that 
exchangeability in order that the new relation should 
be effective. As they are, gold is by restriction on its 
use kept at an artificially low value, and is only worth 
19/20ths of what it would be if it were allowed to be 
freely traded in; it is, as it were, dragged down to the 
level of the currency note. When gold should be released 
from its bonds and restored to its world value, the right 
to get cash for a currency note must be changed, and 
henceforth it must be possible only to get 19s. in the 
gold pound at the unfettered value of gold. If it were 
still convenient to use currency notes, they would have 
to be of two types, conforming to the two measures of 
value, that is, old currency notes before February Ist 
would be legal tender only for 19s. in the new gold 
pound, and the new currency notes, which would, of 
course, have a different appearance, distinguishable at 
sight, would be exchangeable for a gold pound. 

By this method it seenis to me no injustice would be 
done to anyone. Everybody’s debts would be precisely 
what they were before. No creditor would cheat any 
debtor; no debtor any ereditor; but all future trans- 
actions would be in terms of gold and would therefore 
be at a value of parity with the American dollar. We 
should be back to a gold standard without any of the 
injustice of deflation or its discouragement of industry 
and production. What in substance would have been 








‘ 


done would be breaking loose from the names and 
conventions and acting in conformity with real yalye 
All the difficulties of inflation and deflation arise from 
the resolve to call different values by the same name. 
The difficulty that will be suggested is: What woyjj 
happen to the interest on investments, and especially 
on the National Debt? Clearly there is in all long. 
period debts an element of complexity. A short trans. 
action is made in the value of the currency as it stands, 
and if a new currency of a different value be intp. 
duced, allowance ought to be made because the Chang: 
was not foreseen by those who contracted the debt 
But where you are dealing with investments and with 
the National Debt, it may fairly be said that thong) 
what was borrowed was a depreciated paper pound, 
it was anticipated that sooner or later, after an indefipit, 
number of years, the pound would become again a golf 
pound. A just and equitable consideration ought to ly 
given to this expectation. But there would be nothing 
unjust in substituting a definite date instead of th 
vague expectation hitherto acted on. It should hp 
enacted that the interest on the National Debt and o 
all shares and bonds should, like other debts, be defrayed 
for a period according to the measure of the old paper 
pound. People would still receive the interest on their 
investments, as they have done hitherto, in paper pound 
at the rate of 19s. to the gold £. This is all that they 
get now, and all they expect to get for several years 
to come. But after a period, which might be three or 
five years, the State and all companies owing dividends 
on stock issued before the change of currency should 
resume paying the interest in gold pounds. This arrange- 
ment would fairly correspond to what is now vaguely 
expected ; but it would be definite instead of uncertain. 
Currency reform on these lines would be valuabli 
even if applied only to Great Britain. But if it could 
be applied all over the civilized world, and especially 
to such countries as France and Italy, not te speak o 
Greece and Roumania, the improvement in the prosperity 
of the world would be enormous. There does not seem 
tome to be any reason why any nation should not resume 
a gold basis for its currency simply by recognizing two 
measures of value—one for past transactions and _ the 
other for future transactions. No doubt continental 
nations, even the richest of them, would have to extend 
the period, during which the interest on Government debt 





would be paid in the depreciated currency now current, 
for a long term like twenty years. Perhaps, indeed, 
they would have permanently to treat the debt 
as borrowed in depreciated currency and to be paid 
according to the same measure of value. But that 
would be far better than the present instability. Future 
transactions would be on the basis of parity with gold, 
and past transactions, including the debt, would all be 
definitely fixed in amount at whatever figure was taken 
as a fair measure of value for past transactions. There 
would be stability everywhere. Every debtor would 
know what he owed his creditor, and every creditor 
would know what his debtor was bound to pay him. 
The whole of commerce and industry would feel the 
stimulus of that healthy condition of certainty. This, 
then, seems to me to be the solution of the currency 
problem—to have two measures of value, one for past 
and one for future transactions, with whatever special 
treatment for debts contracted before the change in 
the currency began (and especially for Government 
debts), considerations of credit and fairness may seem 
to require and the wealth of each country be able to 
afford. The benefit of a stable and trustworthy medium 


of exchange would thus rapidly be restored all over 


the world, and prosperity would follow stability. 
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ALANSON BIGELOW HOUGHTON: A 
NEW KIND OF AMBASSADOR 


JHEN it was announced that Mr. Kellogg, the 
W American Ambassador in London, was to be 
appointed Secretary of State in Washington there was 
much speculation as to who his successor would be. Mr. 
James Beck, the Solicitor-General, Mr. Medill McCormick, 
whose family control that great newspaper, the Chicago 
Tribune, and Mr. George Wickersham were all thought 
to be possible candidates. But those in close touch with 
American affairs were right in thinking that Mr. Alanson 
Houghton, the American Ambassador to Germany, 
would be nominated. 

Mr. Houghton (pronounced Hoton) is a close friend of 
President Coolidge, and is not, like most of his predeces- 
sors, either a lawyer or a journalist, but a cultivated and 
scholarly business man. Some of the comments in the 
British Press picture him as a typical “ big business ” 
man, a kind of film ideal of the American millionaire 
industrialist. These are very wide of the mark. Mr. 
Houghton was educated at Harvard, at Gottingen and 
in Paris—an education that few young men can boast of. 
He returned to America to take over the glass manufac- 
turing business established by his grandfather, Amory 
Houghton, at Corning, New York. His work there as 
the owner and organizer of a huge industry has always 
been marked by his profound knowledge of industrial 
conditions throughout the world, and his belief in the 
importance of scientific research as an aid to industry— 
no doubt his training in Germany stood him in good 
stead here. To-day that factory is one of the largest 
of its kind in the world. 

Till 1919 Mr. Houghton took no part in politics. That 
year he stood for the 37th New York District, and was 
returned to Congress. Only three years later Mr. Harding 
appointed him Ambassador to Berlin. Mr. Houghton 
has been extraordinarily successful in a very dillicult 
position. He went to a country that was inclined to be 
hostile, and was certainly suspicious. By his tact and 
sympathy he has won the friendship of all with whom he 
associated. He has always stood for reconciliation with 
Germany as an essential step towards the well-being of all 
nations. He even created a mild sensation in the American 
Press by his earnest advocacy of this theory. It is said 
that it was largely due to the authority that he exercised 
in Berlin that Germany accepted the Dawes Scheme. 

One is becoming accustomed to hearing that American 
Ambassadors are strong believers in friendship between 
Britain and America. But with Mr. Houghton this belief 
is almost a creed. He believes that the peace of the 
world rests on this friendship, and that its importance for 
the future of civilization is greater than that of any other 
He comes to London at a moment when 
~ set 


single factor. 
the barometer of British-American friendship is 
fair.’ The relations between the two nations are probably 
on a more satisfactory basis than they have been at any 
time since John Adams took up his post here in 1785. 
There are several reasons for this, but perhaps the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty, the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, the Irish Treaty and the British Debt Settlement 
are mainly responsible for this good will. 

Mr. Houghton has already many friends in England, 
and he will make many more during his term of office, 
His firm grasp of affairs, the result of many years of study 
and travel, fits him specially for his new post. All who 


believe that the English-speaking nations have a great 
work to do in bringing about sanity in international 
relations will be glad indeed that Mr. Houghton has been 
called upon to take so large a part in this work, 


AMERICA REVISITED 


VII.—PROHIBITION 

By Juutan S. HuxLey 
T is so hackneyed to write about Prohibition, and so 
hopeless! It is like having to invent an answer 


to the New York reporter’s invariable question after 
you have been one, two, or even three days on American 
soil, “* Well, and what do you think about our American 
women ? ” 

There have been so many jokes made about it, mostly 
bad jokes; there is such violent feeling on both sides ; 
it is so recent an experiment ; it is in force over so vast 
and so diversified an area. It seems impossible to 
arrive even at present Truth, while the future is inscrut- 
able; and the pool of Prohibition wit is grown muddy 
and very low. 

However, 
impressions. 


one can record a few facts and a few 
There are points of view to capture and 
tendencies to record. 

The first thing needful is to remind English readers 
that American Prohibition is not confined to the United 
States. Time was, and not so long ago, that the entire 
North American demi-continent, with the one exception 
of the Province of Quebec, was (nominally) unprovided 
with alcohol. Since then, however, one province of 
Canada after another has repealed its dry laws in favour 
of State Control, until now Canadian Prohibition exists 
and it exists in Ontario only by a 
narrow margin. Last October a Referendum of the 
province was taken on the question. The cities voted 
for repeal; but they were just beaten by the country- 
folk. 

Of course, the United States cannot dispose of the pro- 
blem by anything so simple as a Referendum. The 
water-wagon is now a part of her entail, her Crown 
Jewels, enshrined in the locked cabinet of her precious 
Constitution. For alteration, there must be an anti- 
Prohibition majority in Congress, and then its decision 
must be ratified separately by the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the separate States. 

The swing-back in Canada is significant. But there 
The presence of the United 


in Ontario alone; 


is a discount to be made. 
States’ vast aridity to the South of her makes a wet 
policy very profitable. Press accounts of the Ontario 
Referendum stated that whereas the local bootleggery 
had in past contests been uniformly dry, they were now 
throwing their power and wealth on to the side of the 
Wets. 

Or again, the great Chateau Fontenac hotel at Quebee 
has more than doubled its size since the coming of Pro- 
hibition in the U.S.A. It is within easy motoring distance 


of the frontier; the week-end circulation of cars is 
enormous. The Province is financially on a sound 
basis; taxes are low; its roads are good—paved by 


thirsty U.S. citizens (whether with good intentions or 
no, I leave aside). 

But it is Prohibition in the United States that chiefly 
interests us, for here it operates in a greater and more 
varied field and appears to be constitutionally chained 
on to the country’s back for some considerable time te 
come. 

Most people except those on the two opposed fanatical 
wings seem to be agreed on various points. They all 
welcome the passing of the old Saloon, though they are 
divided as to what should be proposed if the Volstead Act 
were amended to permit the sale of light wines and beers. 
The idea of a place of refreshment which, like the con- 
tinental Café, might be really a poor man’s club, and 
provide for but not push the sale of alcoholic drinks, 
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does not seem to have occurred to most; is there, per- 
haps, something in Anglo-Saxondom which dislikes DR. ABRAMS AND HIS BOX 
innocent enjoyment too much? which believes that 
adults should improve, not enjoy, themselves ? NOME years ago a well-known San Francisco prac. 


They agree that probably the working man is saving 
more; or if spending, then spending on automobiles, 
radio sets, phonographs and amusements instead of on 
drink. They agree that on the whole he is a bit more 
eflicient. This makes Big Business in general support 
Prohibition at present. If it should lead eventually 
to workmen thinking more, and thinking more to the 
point—why, who knows what Big Business would say 
then ? 

It has been stated that crime has diminished as a 
result of Prohibition; but this has been denied, and 
the made that the disrespect for the law 
engendered by Prohibition in regard to drink has over 
flowed into other fields. I have no statistics at hand ; 
but it is at least certain that even if crime has diminished, 
it is still far, far above anything to which we are accus- 
tomed. There were about as many crimes of violence 
last year in the city of Chicago as in the whole of Great 
Britain. Prohibition has certainly not made the country 
law-abiding. 

They agree that the law is being broken wholesale, 
and usually with impunity, by all sorts and conditions 
of men. Cocktails call for no comment before the most 
respectable of professional men’s dinner-parties. One 
may walk through the poorer streets of New York and 
still see places proclaiming themselves so obviously as 
gin-palaces that one thinks oneself in London—but 
the police do not seem to detect the fact. 


assertion 


They agree that this is having an especially demoralizing 
effect on the middle-middle and upper-middle class, 
and especially on the youth of this class, and especially 
on the feminine half of this youth. Prudish America 
suddenly gave birth, in the throes of war, to the Flapper ; 
and, as one might expect, she was the Flapperiest Flapper 
ever, worthy to be ranged by superficial satirists with 
the highest oflice-building, the most expensive railway 
station, the largest city, political scandal, net paid cir- 
culation, prehistoric skeleton, or University in the 
world, as a truly American product. Like the dear old 
lady in Pygmalion, * gin to her was mother’s milk” ; 
and she let her squires and dance-partners know it. 

They agree that moon-shining, rum-running, boot- 
legging and blind-tigering occur on a vast scale and bring 
in great fortunes to men who can combine the disreput- 
able with the courageous and the efficient. 

And they agree that it is hopeless for the present 
to think of repealing the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. 

It is difficult to be sure, but the bulk of educated 
opinion appears to favour some change in the present 
situation in the direction of moderate and reasonable 
wetness, or at least moderate and reasonable liberty. 
That certainly was the case with the bulk of educated 
people whom I happened to meet, though admittedly 
the dry feeling is stronger in the West, even among the 
educated classes, and one hears of large sections of the 
newer Middle West which are quite emphatically and 
solidly dry. 

sO (To be continued.) 
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h titioner, Dr. Abrams by name, astonished }j 
many patients, and still more astonished his Colleagues 
by inviting them to send him specimens of their blog 
in order that he might diagnose the diseases from whic, 
they might be suffering. Dr. Abrams was able, } 
appeared, to tell exactly the disease from which anybody 
was suffering merely from a drop of blood sent to hip 
on blotting paper through the post. True, his diagnosis 
usually differed completely from that of the patient, 
own doctor or from anything the patient had thougl 
about himself But then Dr. Abrams laid it down q 
a principle that all other methods of diagnosis yep 
hopelessly faulty. Later, however, Dr. Abrams, thoug| 
not revealing the principle on which he was working 
allowed others to use his method by presenting {y 
sale his diagnostic apparatus in a sealed box. 

Diagnosis, however, is but the first step. Soo 
Dr. Abrams followed his first apparatus with another 
which, once the nature of the disease had been determined 
could effect a cure. These two instruments were based 
it now turns out, on a curious principle. A drop o 
the patient’s blood was placed in an clectric current: 
by some method the “ electric vibrations ’’ were detected 
and a number was assigned to them. It was suggested 
that if the drop of blood was from a person suffering 
from cancer the vibrations would be at the rate 14 (fo 
example), if from diabetes at the rate 10. The diseas 
having thus been ascertained, the cure was to subject 
the diabetes patient to the vibrations of the rate 1 
and the cancer patients to the rate 14, on the principl 
of similia similibus curantur. 

Now, there is no reason to suppose that this is not al 
as great nonsense as it sounds. Indeed, there is a 
large body of evidence to show that it is. Dr. Abrams, 
who is now dead, and his successors have been severa 
times submitted to tests. For instance, the blood 
a healthy male rabbit was sent to him and he informed 
the senders that it 
cancer. It does not, of course, affect the question that 
a number of people have derived considerable benefit 
from the treatment. Any new and mysterious process 
is always able to effect “cures ” 
of suggestion. 


‘ame from a woman suffering fron 


from the sheer fore 
(The moral of which seems to be that 





doctors should consistently change their technique and 
their apparatus !) If it is still desired to test the Abrams 
“cure” the most obvious way would be to take som 
animal admittedly suffering from, say, cancer and apply 
the Abrams treatment to it, because alter all you cannot 
suggest a cure to a rat! But as it seems that every 
independent observer has come to the conclusion that 
Dr. Abrams’ therapeutic and diagnostic claims are 
without foundation, it may be hardly worth while to 
apply further tests. If the matter had there 
it would have no more interest than another 
medical * stunt.” 

But it did not. Some time ago an _ authoritative 
committee under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas Horder 
was appointed to investigate the Dr. Abrams claims and 
more especially the improved apparatus of Dr. Boyd, 
his pupil in this country. The committee came to 
the expected conclusion that there was no foundation 
for the claim that the apparatus had any diagnostic 


ended 
many 


or therapeutic value. But this was not all. During 
the process of applying the Abrams apparatus 


a healthy person is attached to an electric circuit in 
which is a drop of the patient’s blood. It is claimed 
that certain “electric reactions ’’ occur in the healthy 
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person. His abdomen gives out a different sound when 
tapped and a flush appears on his skin. And this claim 
Thomas Horder’s Committee, in complete disagree- 


Sir Spe ‘ 
with American investigations, substantiates. The 


ment 
report says :-— 

“Certain substances when placed in proper relation to tho 
pmanometer of Boyd produce, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
changes in the abdominal wall of the subject of a kind which may 


be detected by percussion. This is tantamount to the statement 


that the fundamental proposition underlying in common the 
original and certain other forms of apparatus designed for the 
purpose of eliciting the so-called electroni reactions of Abrams 
is established to a very high degree of probability. 

This is indeed a very remarkable finding. It amounts 
to saying that Dr. Abrams did stumble on some strange 
and une xplained phenomenon which may be of great 
scientific interest. The fact that he attempted to exploit 
his discovery for medical purposes before he or anyone 
else understood its real should not blind, and 
has not blinded, the committee of investigation to the 
importance of the discovery itself. More than this it 
seems impossible to say at the moment and we can 


nature 


only await further devclopments, 


THE CROSS-WORDS MANIA 
I IKE the cocktail, the foxtrot and the horn-rimmed 

4 spectacle, the Cross-Word Puzzle has come to us 
from the United States of America; and, again like its 
predecessors, it has arrived with such overwhelming 
impetus that any organized resistance has been impossible, 
At one moment we were all innocently employed in 
building walls and amassing Green or Red Dragons— 
ignorant, perhaps, that for all its celestial terminology, 
America was at the bottom of Mah-Jongg too ; at the next, 
our invisible dictators had forced us, willy-nilly, into the 
toils of this latest evolution of the Word-Square. To-day 
bishops and duchesses, government officials and play- 
wrights vie with each other in paying public honour to 
the new cult. Our Press is, as I write these words, one 
expansive rash of chequer-board patterns and misleading 
synonyms. Allied Debts, Housing and other more 
practical problems yield place to the intangible ecstasies 
of the Clue. Even the Morning Post has fallen. 

There is an alleged distinction, though, between this 
fresh development of transatlantic ingenuity and the 
others which have been mentioned. No one, so far as I 
am aware, has ever argued that cocktails, foxtrots or 
horn-rimmed spectacles—however fascinating in them- 
have really contributed to the intellectual growth 
of their devotees. It has been enough that they have 
satisfied some hitherto unsuspected craving for emotional 
expression or personal adornment. But the Cross-Word 
maniacs have discovered a deeper justification than this. 
According to them, the more wildly you indulge, the more 
swiftly will your mind and soul add cubits to their stature, 
Your brain, stimulated by identifying three-letter words 
meaning ‘*‘ Domestic Animal” or “* Large Body of Water,” 
will run rings round the simpler problems of Bradshaw 
or Schedule D. Your swollen voecabulary—which will 
now include the names of a number of rare fishes, Central 
African villages and obsolete abbreviations—will fit you 
for admission to the pinnacles of society. If these en- 
thusiasts are to be believed, the Cross-Word Puzzle leaves 
Pelmanism absolutely at the post. 

One suspects a flaw here. In the earlier stages of 
infection it is, indeed, abundantly clear that you are 
wasting an appalling amount of time for results of very 
doubtful value. You will say to yourself, ‘“ Two 
hours spent in tracing the correct description of a 
Mexican pack-saddle is no way for me, a reasonable being, 


selves 


to prepare myself for my old age and the possibility of 
And for this point of view 
there is certainly something to be said. Yet in how many 
cases has the patient had the strength of mind to carry 
out his implied decision, and to forswear Cross-Words 
there and then ? 
corresponding stage in an attack of influenza. 


further existence elsewhere.’ 


As soon will he argue himself out of the 
The dis- 
case must run its full course. 

In my own instance I am unable to say how this course 
willend. I had a very mild attack of Acrostics last year, 
but it was nothing to lead me to suppose that my health 
was at all undermined. Ihave never suffered from Magic 
Squares, and though I once suspected a slight tendency to 
Anagrams, it never proved to be anything serious. As 
for pictorial representations of the names of British 
Railway Stations, I have certainly toyed with thes« 
as anyone may on a long journey—but never to the extent 
of detaching any coupon from the periodical in which it 
appeared. From competitive Limericks—perhaps through 
some inherited tendency to criticize the scansion of the 
man’s first four lines—I have been practically 
immune. With this record you would have thought that, 
like Mithridates, I was proof against any fresh poison 
which might be introduced into my system. Neither 
Mithridates nor I, however, had reckoned with America. 

There was something extraordinarily flattering to one’s 
intelligence about the simplicity of the earlier problems 
which appeared in the English newspapers. ‘* Come, 
a ‘this is mere child’s-play. 
Something 


other 


come,” one said to oneself ; 
Give me something with a little kick to it. 
that will really put me on my mettle.” Already, without 
one’s realizing it, the virus was spreading through one’s 
and the English newspapers were more than 
Anybody who can solve 


Veins ; 
prepared to assist its passage. 
the puzzles which they are publishing now without th 
help of Roget, Webster, the Times Atlas, Ruff's Guide and 
Mrs. Cowden-Clarke—a pretty cumbrous library to tak 
away for a week-end 
qualified only by my profound disbelief that they 


has mv admiration and congrat ula- 
tions 
have really done anything of the sort. 

And here, perhaps, one sees the germ which will in the 
end bring about the Cross-Word Puzzle’s decay. Just 
as the purity of Gothic architecture degenerated into the 
Flamboyant, and so passed for ever from our midst, thus 


unless the lesson of history has been read in vain—will the 


over-claboration of the Cross-Word Puzzle eventualls 
prove its undoing. There are students, already, whx 
have lost the wish to solve anyone else’s problems ; w!] 


retire, with the above-mentioned works of rcferene 


and any others on which they can lay their hands, and 
masterpie¢ 

which are utterly insoluble by anybody at all. The) 
only to bury them 


spend days on end in constructing fantastic 


excavate archaic and forgotten words 
again in a pattern where they regain their original ob- 
They discover that the ** Kokama”’ is another 
but they keep this invaluabk 
information to themselves. The days of the three-letter 
word meaning ** Large Body of Water ” are indeed, and 
rapidly, being relegated to the past. 

Yes; the Cross-Werd Puzzle, which was hailed as yet 
another link man 
nation and nation, is fast becoming one of the most anti- 
To-day you can still 


livion. 
name for the ** Gemsbok ” 


between and man, if not between 
social influences at work among us. 
ask a complete stranger in a railway-carriage if he knows 
a five-letter word meaning *‘ umbelliferous plant,” with 
every expectation that he will do his best to assist you. 
But how long will this last ? I have had rebuffs already 
from travellers who were making puzzles of their own, 
if the thing continues at its present 
headlong pace the Cross-Word will 
entirely of scowling and solitary constructors, while the 


and in a short time 


world consist 
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friendly guesser will have vanished altogether from our 
sight. 
But there is one ray of comfort. Perhaps, before this 
happens, America will have sent us something else. 
Denis MACKAIL, 


LIFE IN A BEECH WOOD 
OMING into the beech wood I always turn aside 
to see the gamekeeper’s larder. These gibbet 
bestiaries, fashioned of a couple of weoden bars nailed 
roughly between two tree-trunks, have some vestiges 
of the morbid fascination which belonged to the grim 
human kind, but that is the least part of their significance. 
They are, above all, indicators: they tell the stranger 
at once which of our outlawed wild creatures the wood 
holds, and even how many of them. Further, they paint 
the character of the gamekeeper himself—how he does 
his work and what opinions he holds, for there are more 
important differences of opinion between gamekeepers 
than between politicians. Many, perhaps most, are 
now converted to the faith that owls are generally 
harmless ; some extend immunity to the kestrel; and 
under enlightened landlords the buzzard and other 
great hawks, ferocious to look at but innocent of poaching, 
are also ordered to be spared. But here in Buckingham- 
shire the opportunity to spare them has long since slipped 
past. 

The keeper of my beech wood is a die-hard. His 
larder contains not only a sparrowhawk and eight jays 
(which receive no quarter anywhere), but a little owl, 
a brown owl, and even a barn owl, the paragon among 
birds of prey, whose character by the unanimous judgment 
of all naturalists is even whiter than his soft plumage. 
The animals are in a majority—fourteen hedgehogs, 
four or five of the long pathetic shreds which used to be 
stoats and weasels, a few plump rats and a sprinkling of 
squirrels’ tails. Magpies and carrion crows are missing 
not because the keeper would for a moment tolerate 
them, but for the reason that their accounts are already 
closed in these par s. 

As the sinister sight of a gibbet on the brow of the 
hill used to give respectable travellers the sensation 
which they termed “ reminders of mortality,” so these 
modern gamekeepers’ larders impress on nature-lovers 
the system of terrorism which still sueceeds in subduing 
more than a dozen of the most interesting wild creatures 
which it has not yet utterly exterminated. Not life 
in a beech wood but death in a beech wood is the cold 
truth of it. 

Onc is tempted to add it all up into an ironic balance 
sheet. Paid—for five milliards of spoon-fed pheasants 
—in capital out of the English fauna, all eagles, honey 
buzzards, marsh harriers, hen harriers, kites, pine- 
martens, and polecats, without reserve ; and in annual 
interest perhaps 100,000 jays, 80,000 kestrels and 
sparrowhawks, 60,000 magpies, 5,000 brown and barn 
owls, 200 buzzards, and 20,000 squirrels, omitting, of 
course, a vast quantity of money and grain, and the 
keeping of half the woods in this country as inaccessible 
to the average nature lover as Tibet. 

And the aim of all this squandering of money and 
wild life is not to preserve game—that exists of its own 
accord—but to preserve such an unnatural superfluity 
of game that the sport afforded is not increased but 
diminished and made dull, 

The present sporting system is certainly expensive. 

For every ten Englishmen who have a good knowledge 
of birds there is hardly one who takes the same keen 
interest in wild animals, The reasons are not hard to 


a, 


find. Fewer British mammals than British birds have 
become extinct within historic times, but in proportioy 
to the whole number infinitely more. When our lang 
animals of any considerable size number scarcely more 
than a dozen, every individual of the rarer species jg 
precious. In this part of Buckinghamshire there hay, 
vanished, besides the polecat and pine-marten, the fox 
and, so far as is known, the badger. That leaves the 
rare and shy otter as the largest surviving quadruped; 
even fishermen who spend their lifetime on the Thames 
count the sight of him a rare event. In a year’s Vigil 
one may find no beast more majestic than a hare, 

Hares are not only the largest animals commonly 
met with in this neighbourhood, but also the most 
interesting. They seem to have some strong attachment 
to beech, judging by the number of times they have 
surprised me by bounding away in the depths of large 
woods of this kind, making a tremendous clatter on the 
dead leaves and brittle twigs. What brings them here 
I have never discovered: but the attraction is certainly 
a fairly permanent one, for I have notes of hares in beech 
woods during almost every month between August and 
April. The last seen, just before Christmas, was not 
for some time aware of my presence, and he scampered 
round boisterously time after time in small circles, 
following almost always the same track among the grey 
tree trunks, until my closer approach alarmed him, 
These forest hares are almost always alone: though 
once in March three bolted helter-skelter from under 
a bush by which I happened to stop suddenly. 

After the hare the animal most in evidence is the re« 
squirrel, who has learnt to temper his taste for hiber- 
nation with a useful ability to come to life again whenever 
a spell of mild, sunny weather in mid-winter encourages 
a breach of the strict rule. Even when the puddles 
are frozen there are still some squirrels at large: the 
outlandish grey kind seems to be hardier and to count 
more days in his years than our own handsomer red. 
The close beech-tops provide him with first-class roads 
in all directions : he runs up the smooth, straight trunks 
without difficulty, and the mast is one of his favourite 
foods. The squirrel seems to feel that he does not fully 
appreciate the freedom of the treetops without open 
ground beneath to contrast with them. He will travel 
as far, and at least as fast, on the leaf-mould underfoot 
as among the living leaves. 

If the jay is not the most cunning of British crows 
it is undoubtedly the most difficult to shoot. In this 
open beech wood which affords little cover from a gun 
(for the trees are nowhere of any great height) there 
must be at least a hundred jays, though generations of 
gamekeepers have waged a war of extermination against 
them. At each end the wood rises to some height on 
the chalk hills, but directly through the centre runs a 
deep coombe or bottom and along it a straight, narrow 
lane, leading only to a few isolated farms. Up the 
wooded side of this valley there is a point on a “ ride” 
through the patch of dwarf beech-scrub, which commands 
a view of the whole west part of the wood beyond the 
lane, tilted by the slope of the hill so that one seems to 
look down on it from directly overhead. At this view- 
point it is impossible to wait more than a minute or two 
without hearing the rending shriek, and seeing jay after 
jay flit stealthily from place to place above the red-stained 
crowns of the more distant beeches, or cross the valley 
at a prudent height above the road on curiously flickering 
wings—as it were swimming along, Gilbert White would 
have said. 

It was more or less by accident that I discovered the 
presence in this wood ef an even shyer bird than the jay 
—the supernaturally elusive hawlinch. Though the 
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largest of his family in England, and the most uncouth, 
he contrives to exist even in the suburban gardens of 
London without affording more than a very occasional 
glimpse to the most persevering bird-lover. At a point 
where a little valley, a tributary of the main bottom, 
runs up into the woods, stand two battered yews, the 
only trees of their kind to be found in the whole area. 
Their jealous, low-spreading branches maintain a small 
gap in the unending living roof overhead, through which 
the passers-by across the blue, wood pigeons and an occas- 
jonal sparrowhawk, may be watched uninterrupted. 
Standing at this point one day, after seeing the coal-tit 
call on his journey from conifer to conifer—the beeches 
he almost always passes over as barren ground—I heard 
an unknown flight-call, like the note of a yellowhammer 
put clipped and more abrupt. The hawfinch flew directly 
above me, progressing like a woodpecker with regular, 
almost bounding undulations, his white wing-bar and 
uncommonly massive bill plainly discernible. He 
alighted within a hundred yards, but the dry leaves and 
rotten twigs, cracking like fog-signals at every step, 
frustrated all attempts to obtain a second view. 

It would be easier to catch a fugitive, flect-footed 


needle in a limitless haystack. 
KE. M. N. 


THE CINEMA 
THE PETER PAN FILM 


Tus is a refreshing and welcome film: that it is ‘‘ the world’s 
greatest picture’ is, of course, quite untrue, for it is, with 
few exceptions, impossible that any straight adaptation 
from either novel or play should be completely satisfactory. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, in spite of the dwarf’s credit- 
able performance, was not the kind of evening’s entertain- 
ment one would undergo twice ; Main Street was meaningless ; 
and He Who Gets Slapped, which has received such praise 
these last two weeks, owes nothing in atmosphere and little 
in detail to Andreyev. Peter Pan belongs to none of the 
poor threadbare types of picture to which most producers 
unhappily limit themselves. This individuality alone would 
make it valuable were it otherwise a failure. Actually it 
is half a success. 

The Spectator has long cried in vain to cinema-magnates 
to hire men of talent—writers, painters or what-not—and 
teach them the technique of scenario-writing in the hope 
that some day we may see a decent percentage of original 
films which will not, by their lack of refinement, shock 
thoughtful people as often as they are now shocked. But 
in the meantime it is no advantage whatsoever that the 
producer of Peter Pan should have invited Sir James Barrie 
to write a few special captions for the film of his famous 
play. The picture follows the play fairly closely, perhaps 
too closely ; it is a thousand pities and a great weakness 
in the film itself that the action should be held up again 
and again to allow a quite unnecessary sub-title, however 
charming, to occupy the screen. People go to the cinema 
to see pictures, not to read printed words. 

Even the film is very unequal. All that is honest make- 
believe is good. The dog-nursemaid is an enchanting creature, 
quite frankly a pretend-dog, and the opening scenes in which 
Nana airs nightclothes and baths the smallest Darling are 
perfect from every point of view. Mr. Darling’s wicked 
treatment of Nana is nearly all that one could wish, and 
demonstrates convincingly the awfulness of Fathers: noz 
could anything be better than the fight between the children 
and the pirates, it has the real nursery fervour, while the 
pirates—Captain Hook of Eton and Oxford included—are 
just dressed-up and unreal enough to be thoroughly terrible. 
It is a joy to see them hewn to pieces by valiant chaps of 
seven or eight. 

Perhaps the real charm, to grown-ups at any rate, in the 
rest of the play is to remind us of all the thrilling times we 
did not somehow have as children. It would have been so 


nice to have lost boys to look after, and Red Indian friends. 
familiar fairies like Tinker Bell would have been lovely. 
Yet somehow on the screen all these childhood playmates 
seem a little too concrete. Even Peter Pan himself, we 
know only too well, is Miss Betty Bronson, a girl of seventeen 
with a mechanically roguish smile and conscious dancing- 
class gestures. She is certainly more like an elfish boy than 
a mature actress could ever be, but not like enough. The 
mermaids, even Tinker Bell herself, are all sadly real, second- 
line film-stars in superb fancy dress or photographed small 
by double photography. They say fantasy is good for the 
cinema: after seeing the frankly magical portions of Peter 
Pan and that too-too solid white horse on which Douglas 
Fairbanks rode through the air in The Thief of Baghdad, 
one is inclined to feel that fantasy which can touch the 
imagination is impossible to film-producers (at any rate 
those from across the Atlantic), and that they had better 
stick to realism or else, and better, exploit make-believe 
and leave fairies alone. After all, no great harm will be 
done, for most of the best fairy-tales in the world have no 
fairies in them, and what fairies there are are quite commonly 
much like you and me to look at: they come to parties 
decorously, nicely dressed in fashionable clothes. It is 
only by the way they act, the unimaginable naughtiness of 
them, that they are recognized. 

Those who feel a repugnance for Sir James Barrie’s peculiar 
tone of voice should be warned against going to see this film, 
lest they be troubled by references to the smiles of new-born 
babes, or urged to clap their hands to save a fairy from 
death. But they will miss one very exquisite picture when 
the children come home on the pirate ship. It sweeps 
through the waves, faster and faster; a sub-title reminds you 
that it is possible to fly by thinking ‘“ beautiful lovely 
thoughts,” and the gallant ship, sure enough, is so full of 
thoughts that it leaves the sea, rises into the air with water 
dripping from its keel, and flies proudly away. Whether 
you approve of the means of its levitation or not, this is a 
very beautiful thing to see, one of those rare flashes of 
beauty-in-motion which the cinema alone can give. Let 
us hope that no one will explain publicly the technical trick 
by which this miracle is performed : beauty is to be enjoyed, 
not to be explained away. ‘ zn. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF HOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—As regards the alternative methods of house construction 
now being discussed, such as steel houses, two important 
factors should be borne in mind: (1) the insurance on such 
houses. Would the insurance on such houses be greater than 
it would be on houses constructed of brick, stone or concrete ? ; 
(2) does the exterior of such houses have to be painted, and 
periodically repainted ? If so the increased continual expendi- 
ture would go far to neutralize the advantage gained by any 
initial saving on construction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

81 Grosvenor Square, W.1. LEIGH. 


SLUM CLEARANCE AND TOWN PLANNING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Would you allowme to point out to you that unless slum 
clearance is considered as a part of radical town planning. we 
shall be again guilty of the piecemeal botching of urban 
problems? ‘You sayin your noble and spirited article (whose 
ardour I should be loth to damp) that, unless special leave 
is given, the whole of the slum areas that are cleared shall be 
reused for housing purposes. But the slum is generally as 
much misplaced as it is misbuilt ! In Sheffield, with whose 
general town planning proposals I have been recently con- 
nected, it was found that nearly every slum area is wanted for 
industry: perhaps an extreme case, but one bearing out 
Professor Scott’s suggestion that, instead of temporarily re- 
housing the slum dwellers in the Parks before rebuilding your 
old houses on the old sites, you should move them clean on to 
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open land. But youcannot do this either unless, as in Sheflield, 
you have a town plan by which you can be sure they will be 
properly placed. 

Where towns have not yet prepared a radical plan of de- 
velopment comprising a remodelling scheme as well as suburban 
lay-outs, I think your temporary housing is the right idea ; 
but before committing ourselves to rebuilding on the same 
site, be sure that housing is put into its correct relationship 
with industry and transportation by means of civic survey 
and town planning. Town planning need not delay slum 
clearance a moment, but it must precede reconstruction.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Parrick ABERCROMBIE, 

61 Ashton Street, Liverpool. 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the SpucTaTor.| 


Sir,—Mr. Edwin Heath, in his letter in reply to Mr. Julian 
Huxley, on “The Negro Problem in America,” in your issue 
of January 17th, quotes Dr. G. P. Phenix, Vice-Principal of 
Hampton College, in Virginia ; Dr. Phenix makes the following 
statement: ‘ Texas is a very large State. It is larger than 
all Europe west of the Ural Mountains, and large as it is, it is 
only part of the South.” I understand the area of Texas is 
265,896 square miles. The area of France is 213,000 square 
miles, and Spain 196,700 square miles, to quote only two coun- 
tries in Europe. One can only hope that Dr. G. P. Phenix’s 
knowledge of other matters is superior to his knowledge of 
gzeography.—I am, Sir, &c., J. SEYMOUR MAYNARD. 
18 St. James's Square, S.W.1. : 


THE LEAGUE AND DISARMAMENT 


[Zo the Editer of the Srecraton.]| 
Sir,—In your interesting and appreciative note on the fifth 
birthday of the League of Nations you say that when all 
the League has done in various spheres is recognized, ** it 
must be admitted that the League has not yet even tackled 
the great problems of peace and disarmament for which it 
yas primarily intended.” This judgment seems a little 
startling in view of the existence of the Geneva Protocol, 
which is being criticized in a good many quarters on the ground 
that it represents an all too vigorous attempt to tackle these 
great problems. The Protocol after all, whether it embodics 
good methods or bad, practical or otherwise, is, at any rate, 
a considered attempt, to which the Assembly has unanimously 
given an interim endorsement, to do two things and two 
things alone, to establish peace by outlawing war, and to 
secure disarmament by direct agreement as well as making 
armaments unnecessary. The Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
ultimately side-tracked as result of action by the British 
Government, was another and earlier method of tackling 
the same problems.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ii. Witson Harris, 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE 


GOVERNMENT 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—The Spectater is obviously so anxious to be both fair 
and just to * The Other Side ” that I cannot believe that the 
very grave misrepresentation of the building trade unions 
contained in your leading article * Trade Unions and the 
Government ” can have been anything but an inadvertency. 

You say :— 

* He (Lord Weir) proposes to employ for the erection of his emer- 
gency houses men who are now kicking their heels for want of 
work, losing their aptitude and living wretchedly on unemployment 
pay. What harm can be done to the building trade unions ? 
Surely they cannot with a straight face dictate to the whole com- 
munity and plan out building work so that there may be plenty still 
left for their grandsons to do.” 

This passage can only have one implication, namely, that 
the building trades are trying to prevent the employment 
of anyone who is not a member of a building union in the 
erection of Lord Weir's stecl houses. Now this has abso- 
Jutely no foundation in fact. (See the statement of Mr, 


John Armour, Secretary of the Scottish Building Trades 
Union, that what is claimed is that Lord Weir should pay 





ee 


standard rates of wages—‘* If he does that, the unions don't 
mind if he employs clergymen and lawyers as * unskilled 
labour.’ *’) 

This should make it perfectly clear that all the union 
demands is that men employed in erecting the steel houses 
shall be paid a certain standard wage. Now, this may be 
right or wrong, but it is obviously a perfectly different thing 
to claiming that the unemployed are not to be used on the 
new houses. I cannot help feeling that it is this kind of 
misrepresentation which makes the unions hostile ang 
suspicious, and sometimes difficult, as they probably are,— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

S. K. L, 

[We did not mean what our correspondent assumes, nor is it 
truce that what we did say ‘“ can only have one implication,” 
The building unions are trying ,to dictate the conditions and 
rates of pay under which Lord Weir may employ the unemployed 
on the labour (mostly unskilled as we understand it) of 
bolting together the sections of his houses. The building 
unions do not say that only their own members may be 
employed on that work. But if they succeed in dictating 
the conditions under which Lord Weirmay employ the unem- 
ployed of the engineering trades the result will be the same, 
They will make it impossible for the Weir houses to be built, 
They will render the building so expensive and so slow that the 
emergency character of the houses will disappear. The whole 
purpose of the scheme will then be defeated. If the scheme 
loses its peculiar virtues it will have tobe dropped. The building 
unions would in that way keep building-work in their own 
hands and ample work would be ensured, not merely for 
their grandsons, but for their great-grandsons. In our 
view it is much better for the unemployed, even though they 
be skilled workers, to be employed temporarily on unskilled 
work and at * unskilled’ pay, than not to be employed at 
all. Besides the national emergency is so great that we do 
think some spirit of gallantry in the cause might be encour- 
aged. It is without exaggeration a matter of saving life. 
— Ep. Spectator.) 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—The article on this subject in the Spectator of the 17th 
inst. is a very timid attempt to point out and emphasiz 
the outrageous lengths to which the tyranny of trade unionism 
has attained. It is a poor half-hearted effort to demonstrate 
what every thinking man knows nowadays, and that is, that 
until and unless trade unions are brought once more under 
the law, until that disgraceful farce ** Peaceful Picketing ” 
is abolished, the secret ballot for all voting established, and 
the power of trade unions for evil curtailed, so long will 
unemployment increase, discontent be nursed, and any hope 
of decent relations between cmployers and workers remain 
unfulfilled. 

There is not an industry hardly which is not suffering from 
the obstruction of trade unions. The daily Press shows 
this with pitiful regularity. No need to specify instances. 
Building emergency houses, ship repairing and construction— 
a test can be made by any man in the street —all engineered 
by union officials to whose interest it is to lead the workers 
wrong and to take a lead in fomenting discontent! The 
steady would-be hard-working man and his wife hate the 
whole tyrannical! business but are forced to pretend to approve. 
Cannot this deadly tyranny be destroyed ? 

Trade unionism as a safeguard for the men against undue 
exploitation by unscrupulous and unprincipled employers 
is all to the good, and has the sympathy of ail thinking people. 
Trade unionism as practised and preached by Messrs. Cramp 
& Co. should be reduced by law and strictly limited in its 
vicious activilies. Are there no men of suflicient courage 
in the new House of Commons to take this matter up and 
thus remove the greatest obstacle to employment which 
exists and a tyranny which oppresses and obstructs the 
trade and industry of the country ?--I am, Sir, &e., 

Cc. B. 

[Ifow simple and easy it would be if courage were the cure ! 
We are sure, however, that if the Government “ took on” 
the trade unions there would be a struggle so bitter and 
prolonged that all hopes of carrying through a constructive 


Unionist programme would be killed. The true way is 
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reform from within the unions themselves. There are 
welcome signs that sensible trade unionists are well aware 
of this necessity. It is the part of Unionists to help them, 
We hope soon to publish an article on this subject.--Ep. 


Spectator. | 


WHOLEMEAL BREAD 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]} 
Sir.—Referring to your article entitled ** The New Bread ” 
in your issue of January 17th, we would like to say that 
we ‘are in entire agreement with what you say there. As the 
proprietors of an old water mill actually producing stone- 
ground flour and wholemeal, we know these are far superior 
to the white flour in which we are obliged also to deal. 

The fact is the public does not know how flour is made, 
does not know that wholemeal contains all the wheat, and 
does not appreciate the superiority of grinding with the old- 
fashioned stones. That they are beginning to find this out 
js shown by the increase in the numbers of our customers 
and the fact that a very large percentage regularly repeat 
their orders.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Loxwood, Sussex. Tue Brewnurst MILiinc Co. 

[We consider this letter, in response to our article, of 
sulficient public interest to be published. A ‘ health con- 
science * will never be established throughout the nation 
till people know not only what they ought to eat, but where 
they can get it. It is absurd that it should be difficult to 
get what doctors recommend. Sinee we _ received this 
letter we have received others from Messrs. W. Coleman & 
Son, of Snow Hill, Bath, and Mr. M.C. Treasure, of Green Hill, 
Sherborne, who say that they supply wholemeal bread. We 
must point out, however, that (though we are afraid we did 
not make this clear) we intended to confine our list of names to 
bakers in London. We cannot publish names of bakers all 
over the country. It should be possible for the public to 
buy wholemeal bread from any baker with a fair number of 
customers if only they will insist upon it.—Ep. Spectator.| 


Mr. Alfred S. Amoore (Broomwood, Grayshott) writes :— 
Many years ago when living in London we had the bread 
recommended by the late Sir Henry Thompson in his book 
Food and Feeding. Coming to live in the country we gave 
it up, but after reading the articles by Mr. Ellis Barker and 
others I made inquiries and found that the bread is still 
made by Spikings and we are having it again and find it 
very satisfactory. It may, perhaps, not suit everyone ; 
but if it does nothing else, I think it will prove a remedy 
for constipation. I have tried to get the bread made here 
and have given the baker Sir Henry’s formula, but so far it has 
not been possible, I am told, to get the proper wholemeal, 


RAILWAYS AND WEEK-END FARES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sin,—Several friends have just been discussing with me 
the subject of week-end railway fares. We all agreed that 
the railway companies were missing a great opportunity 
because they seem to have insufliciently studied the popular 
habits of to-day. Indeed, our agreement was not merely 
unanimous, but was so strong that after the manner of 
cautious and moderate persons we thought after all that 
there must be a “ catch” somewhere. Presumably, in fact 
undoubtedly, railway managers are men of great experience. 
Was it, then, conceivable that they were such dolts as we, at 
the end of our discussion, declared them to be? If there is a 
“catch” somewhere I wish it could be explained to me. Mean- 
while I am bound to say that ourreasoning seemed convincing. 

Before the War the week-end habit had already become 
an established custom. A large proportion of professional 
Londoners fled the city and got them to a place in the country 
or by the sea. The railway companies provided handsomely 
for the week-ender; there were cheap fares lasting not 
merely from Saturday to Monday, but from Friday to Tuesday. 
Now you cannot escape from London on a Friday evening 
on a cheap fare unless you are going a considerable distance. 
In effect the railway companies have greatly raised the rents 
of those who have week-end cottages. Of course, we all 
recognize that the fares must be higher than before the 
War. but what is the reason for refusing week-end - fares 


beginning on Friday to places within forty miles—or whatever 
the appointed distance is—of London ? 

We are told that the miraculous increase of motors is 
hitting the railway companies very hard. The companies, 
it may be said, must therefore get as much money as ever they 
can from those who still use the railways. But what my 
friends and I agreed upon was that the very increase of 
motor traflic was, properly considered, the railway companies’ 
opportunity. The novice who owns a motor soon gets over 
the first delights of driving; he becomes frankly bored 
with the wearisome business of getting through the busy 
parts of London before he reaches the desirable open road. 
The more motors increase the more will people be inclined 
to fall back upon the comparative peace of a railway train 
—provided only that they can afford it. 

H[ave the railway managers noticed that for several years 
the tendency has been more and more to make Saturday a 
dies non. Our fathers worked in offices on Saturday morning ; 
a considerable proportion of the present generation does not, 
or at all events takes every other Saturday off. This signifies 
a tremendous amount of travelling at the end of the week. 
This is where the railways’ opportunity comes in. Are the 
railway companies thinking of providing for it or have they 
not noticed what is happening ? 


Still, there may be a ‘* catch” somewhere——! I am, 
Sir, &c., JAB. 


THE TOSS IN TEST MATCHES 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 

Sir,—Although there are few lovers of the game who would 
uphold unnecessary tinkering with the rules of cricket, it 
seems open to argument whether the time has not come for 
some amendment in the matter of the toss, at any rate so far 
as the always protracted Test Matches in Australia are con- 
cerned. To win the toss, and with it the option to bat first 
on those elaborately prepared and altogether wonderful 
Australian wickets, confers on the batting side an inordinate 
advantage, not only in the first use of a perfect pitch, but 
ultimately in the fact that the losers of the toss are, more 
often than not, compelled in these prolonged contests to play 
the fourth innings of the match on damaged wickets, for even 
the best prepared of the flint-hard Australian pitches begin 
to crumble after some five days of incessant wear and tear. 

The losers of the toss thus bear the brunt of a double handi- 
cap, and although the luck of the toss is just one of the many 
delightful uncertainties associated with cricket, these long- 
drawn-out and highly important International contests seem 
to require a revision of the regulations. Why should not the 
toss be confined to the first match, and thereafter each side 
take alternately the option of first innings until the completion 
of the series? Such procedure would at least preclude «a 
persistent spell of ill-luck in the spin of the coin (and the 
attendant consequences) such as the English captain has 
experienced in the three recent Test Matches, and has more 
than once been the lot of an Australian captain in the past. 
It would tend to make a rubber of Test Matches more of a 
real test. 

Although this letter is inspired by the cricket occurrences in 
Australia of the last few weeks, it is not written because the 
sun is quenched in my heaven at the course of events, but 
solely with the object of suggesting what seems to be a reform 
likely to work for the good of ** the greatest of all games,” at 
any rate in International Test Matches.—I am, Sir, &c., 

179 Lowther Mansions, Barnes. I’. C. YARDLEY. 


CAMBRIDGE IN THE ‘SEVENTIES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The interesting article by Dr. Lyttelton in the October 
number of the Edinburgh Review on ‘ Cambridge in the 
"Seventies ” ought not to be allowed to pass into the limbo 
of good magazine articles until it has suffered correction on 
one very important aspect of University life. Dr. Lyttelton 
has a remarkable passage to the effect that even at Trinity 
Professors Westcott and Lightfoot, themselves both Fellows 
of Trinity, who were the glory of Cambridge in the ’seventies 
(a glory endeared to us by their lifelong friendship), had no 
direct influence on the undergraduates. Perhaps, as he himself 
suggests, Dr. Lyttelton’s mind was so “* blanketted ”’ by his 
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own schoolfellows that he was not able to realize the presence 
at Cambridge of either graduates or undergraduates who 
had not previously been to Eton. Multitudes of such 
persons were, however, at Cambridge in the ‘seventies, 
and many of them came under the influence of the 
distinguished scholars and teachers to whom he refers. 
Dr. Westcott’s rooms at Trinity contained three reception 
rooms opening into each other. Again and again have I 
seen these rooms crowded, nay, more than crowded, crammed 
to the utmost limits of their capacity by undergraduates 
who had come to hear him explain the Gospel of St. John. 
This assembly was a gigantic Bible class composed of young 
Englishmen who sought food for their souls and believed 
that under the guidance of Dr. Westcott they should find it 
in St. John. I used regularly to go to hear Dr. Lightfoot 
preach, as he occasionally did, a course of sermons in 
St. Michacl’s, Trinity Street, and I sometimes found it 
difficult to get a seat, for, according to the good custom of 
those day, undergraduates, after attending Evensong at their 
College chapel, would proceed to one of the churches of the 
town where there happened to be an unusually attractive 
preacher. The prayer-meeting originally founded by Charles 
Simeon was in the ’seventies going strong, and its members 
bore cheerfully the appellation of “pi” or “ pie-men” 
bestowed upon them by outsiders. Right good fellows they 
were and a fine set of men. Religion, in my recollection, 
was in a very healthy condition in Cambridge in those days. 
Discussion was keen and thought was free. Huxley and 
Darwin were constantly quoted, but there was a deep stream 
of personal religion and New Testament scholarship by which 
mind and spirit existed alike.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Poynrz SANDERSON. 


THE DEARNESS OF GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—As a teacher of adult students, especially in economic 
and historical subjects, I*have a desire, which seems to me 
natural and sensible, to refer my students whenever I can 
to the original documents in which the data of their subjects 
are to be found. Constantly I desire to refer them to Govern- 
ment Reports of Departments and Committees, Statistical 
Returns, and other publications of the Stationery Office. 

But how am I to do this when the prices of Government 
publications have increased beyond the means, not only 
of my students and of myself, but of the public libraries 
to which I should naturally send them for reference ? The 
annual subscription for Parliamentary and Command Papers 
has risen from £20 to £36; and this is only a small part of 
the real increase, for the practice has grown up of excluding 
many of the most important documents from the list covered 
by the subscription. It costs one smail research office which 
I know at least £100 a year to obtain even the minimum 
supply of Government publications necessary for its work 
in a comparatively restricted range of subjects. 

I know that public libraries are allowed to buy at half 
price from the Stationery Office, and that the Government, 
in answer to a question in the House of Commons, has recently 
expressed the view that this concession is adequate. But 
how many public libraries, outside the largest centres, can 
afford even £50 a year for this purpose? And, in any ease, 
this limited concession does nothing to meet the needs of 
poor students and at least relatively poor teachers. 

I submit, Sir, that the fullest possible publicity of facts 
relating to matters of administration, trade and industry, 
finance, local government, and other public questions is an 
essential part of the machinery of democracy, and that one 
way of securing this is to make all Government publications 
widely and cheaply available, both for students and members 
of public bodies, and for the gencral public. 

I therefore suggest (1) That all large publie libraries should 
be placed on the Stationery Office free list, and supplied 
with an adequate quantity of Government publications to 
enable them to lend out supplies both to individual borrowers 
and groups of students and to the smalier public libraries. 
(2) That the prices of all important Government publications 
should be drastically reduced, in order to ensure a wide 
circulation. The loss, of course, would not be proportionate 

to the reduction ; for many, like myself, would buy far mere 


$$ 
rs 


Blue Books and White Papers if they were issued at a reason. 
able price. (3) That the inclusive subscription rate should 
be resumed, and made to cover Statutory Rules and Orders 
and other Stationery Office publications as well as Commanj 
and Parliamentary Papers. 

It is sheer obscurantism to run the Stationery Office ag 
if it were a commercial concern, preferring high prices and 
limited circulation to wide circulation at a low price. The 
public has a right to know the facts without being over. 
charged for its inquisitiveness. I trust the Spectator will 
use its influence to bring those who are responsible to a 
more reasonable frame of mind, and especially that it will 
support the Library Association in the campaign which jt 
is now conducting on the first of the points outlined aboye, 
—I an, Sir, &c., G. D. H. Core, 

Staff Tutor for Tutorial Classes in the University of London, 

18 Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


THE TRADE RETURNS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—It is most interesting to industrialists and exporters 
to note comments and theories on the financial and trade 
outlook, so I am glad to see Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy giving 
attention to the figures of Trade Returns in connexion with 
Exchange, and if he would continue his argument by com. 
paring the favourable Trade Balance of France, coupled with 
the fail of the franc, and give his views on the opposite effect 
in the two countries, it would stimulate consideration of this 
important question. 

My own view is that we are importing too great a quantity 
of goods in relation to the National Income—producing too 
little and buying too much—and the problem of unemploy- 
ment can only be solved by diminution of expenditure on 
goods which could be produced at home. The publicist can 
rarely speak with knowledge on industrial prospects, and I 
fear the great industries of the country do not commence the 
year with orders of suflicient volume to warrant the hope 
of increased employment. It must be remembered that the 
workers in competitive trades labour under a sense of injustice 
in comparing their wages and conditions with those of the 
sheltered trades, and the difference cails for rectification. 

We can have a happy feeling regarding banking profits 
until we think of the agricultural workers and engineers—+.g,, 
and also of the great host of those who are under-employed 
or uncertain of maintenance of employment at insuilicient 
rates of pay. One comes to the conclusion that the gene- 
rality of French people are better off than we are, despite 
the Exchange and the prospect for their currency. Events 
have proved during the past few years that a debtor country 
cannot be forced to pay National Debts. It is also obvious 
that, as the sterling rate improves to the advantage of our 
purchasing power, we suffer as exporters owing to the auto- 
matie advance in the price of our production.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Milner Field, Bingley, Yorks. Ernest H. Gates. 


+ 


“THE KANGAROO KEEPS ON TALKING” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—While keenly appreciating the commendation of my 
work, The Kangaroo Keeps on Talking, in your issue of 
January 17th, may I reply to youroneadverse criticism : * But 
when Mr. Grondona goes on to say that we also waste money 
in buying wine from the foreigner at a higher average price 
than is paid to Australia, he is plainly talking nonsense”? 
I do not wish to split straws, but I made no such assertion. 
I merely quoted Board of Trade figures in regard to importa- 
tions of wine (among other commodities). The trend of my 
argument was to emphasize that the Overseas Empire is able 
to supply the home consumer with vifal foodstuffs at cheaper 
rates than those at which such goods have, in fact, been 
obtained from foreign countries. Especially bearing in mind 
that I had used the figures in relation to wine, I was most 
careful to add : ** Tam prepared to be told that my argument 
is fallacious if the foreign article is superior in quality. . . .” ; 
but that any such argument would hopelessly fail ‘* in regard 
to the most vital of foodstuffs, namely, wheat.” If, as you 


state, my having merely quoted the indisputable wine figures 
engenders suspicion ” in regard to the rest of the matter in 
my book, I can only express my 


regret. Nevertheless, I 
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reiterate that a margin of nearly one hundred per cent. in THE DAVID COPPERFIELD FILM 
favour of all foreign, ae compared with Empire (still) [To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
wines, does seem to be extraordinary. I was careful, in com- ; : , : 
Sir,—We notice in your issue of January 10th that you 


menting, only to say “* the Empire’s capacity to produce 
excellent wines is unlimited’”—I made no comparisons, but 
I now venture to assert that although the high-class Con- 
tinental wines are usually unique, poorer products of Con- 
tinental vintages are sold at absurdly high prices—duty 
apart—in England as compared with what is paid for them 
in their countries of origin. The same order does not obtain 
in regard to Empire wines, which—whatever their quality— 
are nearly as cheap in London as in the Dominions.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. Sr. CLrarE GRONDONA, 
327 Australia House, Strand. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Major Colfox’s recent letter in the Spectator appears 
to me, as an engineer practising in light, heat, and power 
supply, one that goes to the root of the whole subject. If 
we could only overcome the blighting practice of dissociating 
coal, oil, gas, electricity, water-power and waste heat, and 
treat the subject of “ light, heat and power” as one that is 
intimately concerned with ali the sources of production, we 
should get, not one step, but many steps nearer the solution 
of the problem. The * powers that be’ seem determined 
to keep all these sources of light, heat and power in separate 
water-tight compartments. The problem of smoke abatement 
and cheap power is concerned with the whole of these agencies, 
and not any one of them, or even all separately, as Major 
Colfox points out. If only Sir Arthur Duckham’s advice 
of eight er ten years ago had been re garded we should by now 
have arrived at some scrt of solution.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Reform Club. A. SEABROOK. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sirn,—The main thesis of your article under the above heading 
in the Spectaior of January 10th, that our return to the Gold 
Standard will raise the value of gold and so increase the 
burden of the American debt, is true enough; but is that a 
valid reason for the adoption of some other currency policy ? 
If, as I have always understood, the gold debts due to us from 
the rest of the world exceed in amount our indebtedness to 
America, I would submit the American interests and our own 
are identical.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM BRUNYATE. 


Boxford, Suffolk. 
TUDOR AND STUART WOMEN 


[To the Editor of the SpeCTATOR.] 
Smr,—With reference to Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s delightful 
article in the Spectator of January 17th on Mrs. Wilson’s 
Socicty Women of Shakespeare's Time, he speaks of the 
rapid decline of womanhood after the Shakespearean epoch— 
between 1620 and 1720, and adds: “I confess I cannot solve 
the problem.” 

“ The high standing, social and literary, of the Elizabethan 
women” was due to the Renaissance, of which the Reforma- 
tion was one phase. Not only in England, but in France 
(Margaret, the sister of Francis I.) and Italy, the women were 
fenry VIII. was highly 
Renaissance was 
Then came 


emancipated equally with the men. 
educated, so were his Protestant children. 
James I. was under its influence. 
which had wiped out the Royal 
dvynastv of France—a de’ Medici on the throne—Catherine 
de’ Medici (wife of Henri II.) in France ; Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Marie de’ Medici (second wife of Henri IV. of 
France) on the throne of England as wife of Charles I. It 
seems that the first years of their married life were stormy, 
until she had mastered him—henceforth he was her puppet ; 
her sons were Charles Il. and James II. ; her granddaughters, 
Marvy and Anne. As the Tudors stood for strength, enterprise, 
enlightenment, so do the Stuarts, influenced by this woman, 
stand for duplicity, intrigue, and, above all, reaction. And 
not only the women of this period “ haunt the places where 
their honour died’; the men were an excellent match— 
Charles II., Rochester, etc.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Buckland Newton. 
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refer to our picture, The Love Story of David Copperfield, 
as a Danish production. We trust you will not accuse us 
of splitting the proverbial hair, but we should appreciate 
the publication of this letter in order to draw the attention 
of the cinema-going public to the fact that this is a Nordisk 
production, enacted in Sweden and produced by A. W. 
Sandberg. The reason for this letter, to be bricf, is that 
Swedish films have an enviable reputation; of Danish we 
know little or nothing.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Tue Prituws Fitm Co., Lrp., 
WIbGER R. NEUMAN, 
Advertising and Publicity Manager. 
Motograph House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


MR. WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN’S DRAWINGS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—I am editing for publication a catalogue raisonné of 
portrait drawings by my father, William Rothenstein, of 
which a mumber will be reproduced in coll>type. I should be 
most grateful therefore if anyone owning portrait drawings, 
especially early ones, which I find difficulty in tracing, will 
supply me with the necessary details.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JouN ROTHENSTEIN. 
18 Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 8. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 

MusEUMS WE OvGrtT To Have.—Mr. Wilson King writes :— 
As an American, I beg to take exception to Mr. Bassett 
Digby's statement regarding ‘* museums—outside London.” 
I have frequently visited the museums of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Chicago and San 
Francisco, and while admiring them I can truly say that I 
think the one English provincial museum which I know well 
—that of Birmingham—compares favourably with them in 
almost every respect. I have been told the same concerning 
several other Engiish museums, but I do not know personaliy 
of them. 


POETRY 


BUD 


DImMLy, makes 
Patterns in the dust, 
Castles of dead leaves 
Gathered with 
So spin we life’s pattern 
Out of the dust: 
Knowing not why 
Knowing not whence 
Rain, thunder, 
Stamped with a human 
Born to distrust. 
Strange muc 
Grows from the mud, 
Piercing the sooty sky, 
Stars in bud: 

3ursting the mind’s shell 
Sticky as caramel 

Hourly and daily swell 
Things of tenderness, 
Shapes of loveliness 
Moulded from mud. 

Aye, rough and immature, 
Blind, breathless, dumb : 
Yet as the wheel 

Moves slow or fast, 

Such things may come 
To perfection at last. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


MEN AND MANSIONS 


[Coryricur my THe Unrrep Srares Or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 
Sutter. 


Men and Mansions. By Harold Spender, (Thornton 


worth, 10s. 6d. net.) 


“Snow me a house and I will tell you what kind of a man 
he is or was who built it.’ There is truth in that saying, 
for men and their dwellings are intimately if not always 
intelligibly related. Especially is this the case when great 
men have built great houses for themselves and their descen- 
dants. They are almost certain to have left traces which 
speak as eloquently as their own words about themselves, 
and often more so. It was therefore a happy idea to link 
together the men and the mansions in a series of historical 
essays. Mr. Harold Spender has done his work with a zest 
which is contagious. Every page shows the enjoyment of 
the author, and passes on that enjoyment to the reader. 
Though Mr. Spender’s interest is greater in men than in 
material, more human than architectural, he has a real feeling 
for a beautiful structure, and especially for that indefinable 
charm which goes to the making of a great English country- 
house. Gibbon tells us in his autobiography, with perfect 
truth, that one of the greatest glories of these islands is our 
country-houses. The magnificence of the French nobility 
is reflected in their town dwellings, that of ours in our 
country houses. He goes on to say that if ail the seats of 
our great families from Inverary to Wilton could be gathered 
into one square mile the result would surpass anything to be 
seen abroad. Gibbon strikes exactly the right note here. 
There is a touch of grandeur which is awe-inspiring in these 
tremendous houses lying, not in great centres of population, 
like Paris, or Venice, or Florence, or Rome but in the depths 
of the country, surrounded by green meadows, deep wood- 
lands and rushing streams, or under the shelter of some grou; 
of friendly hills. Very often there is not another great 
structure of stone or brick within twenty miles. They 
stand like the fanes of some secret or hidden deity in a kind 
of sacred isolation. Vor myself, I know nothing more amazing 
than to come over the Wiltshire Downs, only man-marked by 
the great monuments of a vanished and primitive culture, 
Stonehenge, Avebury, Silbury Hill, the Wansdyke, and the 
long barrows and round barrows on the ridges of the Downs, 
and then to drop down from this grey-green desert into the 
valley lands on the other side—valley lands which seem 
hardly less remote and less open to habitation and human 
than the Downland. The villages are small, 
primitive and thatched, and the houses seem to go back 
almost to Anglo-Saxon times in their configuration. And 
then suddenly you turn up a side road, and through a park 
gate, and in a few minutes are face to face with a huge stone- 
built, prodigal Italian palace of the Renaissance, stretching forth 
its wealth of windows, walls and roofs, not in a heap of the 
undigested efforts of generation after generation of uneouth 
fords who wanted another wing, or another twenty bedrooms, 
or another big hall; but a vast, severely-planned piece of self- 
conscious, ostentatious Latin magnificence. It almost takes 
one’s breath away to find such a palace standing so august and 
orderly in a corner of country so simple, so pastoral, so primi- 
tive as Wiltshire. But, if the effect is confusing now, what 
must it have been in the old days—to the traveller, say, of 
the year of 1625—when there were no roads in those 
parts, and you still met, not wheeled vehicles, but trains of 
pack-horses, on the Downs, and when the greater part of the 
Wiltshire population lived in what were practically wigwams, 


endeavour 


There were no guide-books in those days, and therefore 
your intelligent foreigner might have crossed the Downs on a 
mule, or a pony, and felt sure that having got five days’ 
journey away from London he would be out of reach of 
civilization and its conventions. Then suddenly Longleat, 
the spacious Hall of “Tom of Ten Thousand,” would rise 
before him like something which had been called up by the 
hand of an enchanter out of the mysterious spaces of the 
chalk, 


——— 


Mr. Spender begins his book, as he very properly should, 
with Windsor Castle, for Windsor is unquestionably one of 
the wonders of the world—and this in spite of Wyatt. Np 
doubt Wyatt did one thing for us and Windsor. He painteg 
a great drop-scene picture in terms of stone and mortar, byt 
unfortunately in doing so he cleared away a great many 
structures which, as Turner's early sketches show, must have 
been altogether fascinating in colour and detail. Still, it is no 
good crying over spilt milk. We have got in Windsor g 
tremendous national asset—one in which material magnificence 
and figurative splendour are joined with every sort of strange 
and noble historical tradition. Most of the things which ip 
English history thrill and inspire us are somehow bound up with 
the story of Windsor. We cannot think of Windsor without 
thinking of every great name in English history. From 
William the Conqueror to William and Mary, from King John 
and Magna Charta to Cromwell, from Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth to Queen Anne and Queen Victoria, from Marl. 
borough to Milton, from Shakespeare to Chatham streams 
the mighty procession. Their feet trod the stairs, the terraces, 
the lawns and the stately avenues of Windsor, while in the 
playing fields that lie below the hill where the Castle is 
crouched like some mighty lion was spent the childhood of 
half the muster of our greatest men—playing fields immor- 
talized, too, by one of the greatest of English elegiac poets. 
Burke not only felt all Windsor’s charm, but in his last 
great piece of prose sanctified it in impassioned words. He 
speaks of “* Windsor’s triple girdle of kindred and coaeyal 
towers.” He makes it the symbol of the English Constitution 
and of our liberties—** the triple Frank pledge ” which gives 
us liberty and order and which none can break. He 
‘*nicks’? Windsor with three lucky words transferred from 
the pages of Tacitus. Tacitus, in the passage which he devotes 
to the wars of Titus against the Jews tells us of the Hill of 
Zion that it was * Templum et Ara—a fortress and a shrine.” 
For Burke Windsor is the British Hill of Zion, the fortress and 
shrine of our liberties. 
Lambeth Palace follows. 
Archi-Episcopal well told, and Mr. 
makes a particularly good point, and one often forgotten, 
when he tells us how when Mary came to the throne 
fell on Cranmer one overpowering fear—the fear of death by 
fire.’ ‘It was,” he goes on, ‘a fear that played a great 
part in those days. That fear of the fire—it was the most 
powerful motive force in England in the sixteenth century.” 
Cranmer, in the end, however, found strength in his weakness, 
vanquished his terror, and died that awful death as a brave 
man and a good man should. “Inthe greatness of the flame 


with the 
Spender 


Cranmer’s connexion 
Ifouse is 


* there 


he gave up the ghost.” 

We are very fascinatingly told the thrilling story of the 
connexion between Elizabeth and Hatfield and of how she 
sat under the tree and saw the messenger, who had ridden 
post-haste from London, coming towards her. It was a toss up, 
she knew, whether he was going to bring the order for her 
execution given by her dying and hating sister, or the news 
of that sister’s death and so of her own accession. Elizabeth 
waited calmly, as a great lady must. As he reached the 
Princess, the man threw himself from his horse and knelt 
upon the ground with the words, ‘I greet Your Majesty !” 
Not till the Archbishop and the Lord Chancellor in 1837 
told the lady-in-waiting of the Princess Victoria at Kensington 


Palace that she must wake “ Her Majesty’ was a more 
heartshaking proclamation made of a change in British 


sovereignty. 

Very good is the account of Marlborough and Blenheim, 
though here Mr. Spender has, I think, missed what I should 
like to have seen, that is, a really good interpretation of the 
particular use of the barocco style of architecture as adopted 
by the great Vanbrugh. Blenheim, though superficially it 
may be like other great early eighteenth-century palaces, has 
something curiously special and individual about it. Castle 
Howard, beautiful as it is, is like 2 mass of other barocco work, 
English and Continental. Blenheim wears its rue with a 
difference. I admit that I have not the power to say in what 
that difference resides or what was the great architect’s 
intent. I can only feel that it is there, and wish that 
Mr. Spender had been abie to give us an interpretation. 

Though it is not perhaps quite a mansion, I hold that 


Mr. Spender was quite right in inserting his disquisition on 
Chatham and “ Pitt House at Hampstead. 
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well the strange eclipse of Pitt and how he lived like a 
neurastheni¢ hermit unseen in his two rooms in the Hampstead 
house—a man, as it were, playing at being the Man in the 
Iron Mask and having his food passed in through the kind 
of trick door that they have, or used to have, abroad for the 
closely confined prisoner. No one knows what Chatham 
did in the long months of his seclusion in which he was 
nominally acting as Prime Minister, but really doing no 
official work at all. 

And now I am going, greatly daring, to hazard a suggestion, 
which 1 think the dates allow me to m»ke, and that is that 
during that period Chatham was all the time polishing and 
pointing and often actually writing the Letters of Junius 
and so stabbing his colleagues in a mask and cloak, and 
stinging the whole country into a frenzy of rage. 
I do not mean to say that he began Junius. Francis, I do not 
doubt, began the Letters. Then Chatham saw an oppor- 
tunitv for something theatrical, mysterious and furtive 
(all qualit ies which possessed him), and so used Francis as a 
kind of half amanuensis—a conduit pipe through which he 
occasionally let out outbursts of his own violent vituperation. 
“Then like a chorus the passion deepened.” At the end 
Chatham projected the vast torrent of his scorching eloquence 
through the Francis-Junius conduit pipe. Of course, I am 
not singular in the suggestion that Junius was Chatham. 
It is an old story. I am merely expressing my adhesion 
to it, and I may add that my ground for doing so is style. 
Junius is unquestionably a great master of style, and the only 
writer of the time in whom If can find a parallel to that style 
is Chatham. T continually hear Chatham's tones as I read 
the words of Junius. I believe that style, if one is sensitive 
to it, whether in a picture, a poem, or a piece of prose, is 
a far better test than any form of documentary evidence. 
1 have two facts to support my theory. Chatham towards the 
end of his life wanted to train his son, William Pitt, in the art 
of oratory. He told him to read the letters of Junius to 
improve his style. The other fact is that when Junius was 
challenged in regard to Chatham and asked why he never 
said anything about him, be, Junius, replied in a rigmarole 
of words about tombs and weeping willows, and so forth, 
which is just the sort of thing one might expect Chatham to 
ay granted he was determined to conceal himself and his 
motives, and yet not to say anything which would be an 
attack upon himself. The passage is a most careful mosaic 
of “ifs *’ and * ans.” 

Now, I must say a word as to Stowe, the great Whig 
In spite of its being rather an architectural pasticcio, 
it turned out a true of magnificence. The vast 
structure is now preserved for all time as a_ school, 
a school which under the Headmaster, Dr. Roxburgh, 
has already made itself a place in the English educational 
world. That is an almost miraculous achievement, and 
one upon which all concerned, from the Headmaster to the 
architect, and from the governing body to the boys, must be 
heartily congratulated. Stowe, indeed, has been fortunate 
throughout. Nothing could have been a physically happier 
event than the gift of the great avenue at Stowe by Old 
Etonians to the new Buckinghamshire school. It was a 
noble gesture, made possible by the daring imagination of 
Stowe’s architect—Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis—and it is one 
which I feel certain will be justified by the event. 

There is no better work for those who love their country, 
and its history and its beauties, than to bind themselves 
together to see that our great country-houses are not wasted, 
as the Abbeys were so wickedly wasted when the tower and 
arch and flying buttress went to the ground instead of being 
saved for public uses. No notable English country-house 
ought to be allowed to be pulled down or to fall in ruins. 
There are plenty of purposes for which we can use all those 
that reasons of architecture or 
historical sentiment. 
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BOOKS 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Four short stories by the late Joseph Conrad are published 
this week as Tales of Hearsay (Fisher Unwin). One was the 
first he wrote, one the last: none have been printed before. 
Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham writes an excellent preface 
to the volume. Of the first of Conrad’s stories he remarks : 
** His English is as perfect, perhaps more perfect, than in 
his latest work. This is not so curious as it appears, for as 
the years roll on, a language that we have acquired in youth, 
when all our faculties are keen, and with the first impact 
that a strange tongue makes on the brain, gradually fades ; 
then the speech that we learned at our mother’s knee sub- 
consciously reasserts itself.’ He draws a cruel picture of 
British complacency: ‘* Conrad’s humour was so subtle 
that dullards generally failed to perceive that it existed 
and went away feeling that they had helped an interesting 
foreigner to face the fell coruseations of real British wit, 
without discrediting himself.’ The week, indeed, is notable 
in fiction. Mr. Aldous Huxley, whom we had regarded as 
frivolling away his talents in a perfect fright lest he should 
be thought serious or good-hearted, brings out the most 
important and sober book he has yet written, Those Barren 
Leaves (Chatto and Windus). Mr. Llewellyn Powys gives 
us another novel of Africa, Black Laughter (Grant Richards), 
which contains, we gather, personal experiences manipulated 
to make them credible and to round them off. And Mrs. 
Dawson-Seott deals darkly with Cornwall in They Green 
Stones (Heinemann). 
* * * 

The First Volume of the Wren Society, issued only to sub- 
scribers, gives a selection of Sir Christopher Wren’s drawings 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral, from the library of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Wren was at work upon his designs for thirty-five 
years ; even before the Fire there was a project to rebuild 
the Cathedral. And his imagination of the finished building 
changed, or developed, the whole time. The dome towers 


and grows squat, has thimbles and seltzer-siphons, pine- 
apples, rotundas, and pagodas placed upon it, achieves 


successively buttresses and steps and cloisters, before it 
approaches to the final design. It is interesting to see the 
great care which Wren took to produce his masterpiece, 
assiduously studying even the decorative detail. 


* * * * 
There are five delightful reprints from the Clarendon 
Press. In the Drury-lane Prologue and Epilogue, Dr. Johnson 


is neat and weighty, David Garrick is neat and light. A 
folio of Pope’s Of the Characters of Women is reprinted, and 
copies of Gray’s Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 
Dryden's Mac Flecknoe, and Shenstone’s The Schoolmistress. 
* * * 7 

In The Coasts of Illusion (Harpers) Mr. Clark B. Firestone 
has produced an extraordinarily interesting and thorough 
work on the “travel tales which have been told in good 
faith from the earliest dawn of history to the middle of the 
nineteenth century”; ‘“‘ veracious stories’ of crocodile 
tears, mermaids, hippogrifs, unicorns, dragons, dog-headed 
men, monkey-tailed men, one-eyed men, “ men whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders,” men who “ could blanket 
the upper parts of their bodies with their ears,’’ men formed 
like eels, who “are harmless unless provoked. They will 
‘stand bolt upright for hours together, gazing on the boyes 
at their sportes, never offring to hurt any of them.’” Mr, 
Firestone comments: ‘* Perhaps two-score of these imaginary 
tribes are better documented, and not so long ago were better 
known, than most of the tribes of real men and women 
upon the earth.” As an extreme contrast to this book 
comes Sir William Bragg’s Concerning the Nature of Things 
(Bell), which reminds us by the first lecture (on the atom) 
how much we can know that no eye-witness can ever testify 
to. These are Sir William's now famous Christmas Lectures 
at the Royal Institution in 1923-24; they give entrancing 
accounts of the atom, of gases, liquids, and crystals. Many 
people would put Telepathy and Clairvoyance, by Herr Rudolf 
Tischner (Kegan Paul), somewhere between the two books: 
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but honest researchers like Herr Tischner have suffered 
gravely from a pig-headed scepticism more absurd than 
the warmest credulity. He quotes, for example, a striking 
argument of Dr. Kispert : ** We must reject this clairvoyance 
which is supposed to occur, as it is only possible to give a 
semblance of clairvoyance when you have previous know- 
ledge of the facts. The man who has no previous knowledge 
of the facts has no clairvoyant faculty.” This book seems 
to be written with fairness and in a scientific temper. 
* * * * 

An excellent small book by Mr. G. F. Scotson-Clark on 
Kitchenette Cookery is published by Messrs. Cape. The recipes 
are at once readable and practicable ; there is no suggestion 
that the ordinary cook has the resources of the whole world 
in her power. And none of the dishes take much time to 
prepare. 


INGENIOUS DEAN DONNE 


By Evelyn M. 


THE 


A Study of the Prose Works of John Donnc. 


Simpson. (Clarendon Press. 15s. net.) 
John Donne : A Study in Discord. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
(Cape. 12s. 6d. net.) 


The Sun is lost, and th’ earth and no mans wit 
Can well direct him where to looke for it. 


Joun Donne had no praise for his fellow-Elizabethans. 
He was sick to death of their poetry. How could a man 
whose head and heart were both fiery, and always in each 
other's way, who was at once passionate and self-critical, 
find anything but a treacherous insincerity in those nightingales 

leaning uptill a thorn, in fair ladies belied with false compare, 
in springtime, springtime ? . . . Their melodious, artificial- 
artless, sweet, easy lyrics disgusted him ; his contempt was 
so huge that he would not deign to mention them. He made a 
companion of one Elizabethan ; but that was Ben Jonson, 
and he at least had erudition and a brutality of manner that 
might pass for honesty. And if ever Jonson wrote sweetly 
and gracefully, he knew exactly what he was doing ; he had 
not taken himself in or lost himself among gentle fantasies, 
There was a classical parallel for every word. 

But Donne was more aristocratic than Jonson ; he followed 
more strenuously the dictates of his own will. If Donne 
wrote poetry, then it should bear no likeness to those flashes 
of fine thoughtlessness that were so swallowed in by the 
populace. He crabbed his metres, and set them rocking ; 
he was cynical and contorted in thought. He wrote sincerely 
enough ; or, rather, he bit and struggled to attain sincerity ; 
but that virtue is almost unattainable once a man has lost 
his naivelé. Doubt follows doubt; whatever you can say, 
it seems, is half a lie. 

* Jf thou beest borne to strange sights 
Things invisible to see, 
Ride ten thousand daies and nights, 
Till age snow white haires on thee, 
Thou, when thou retorn’st, wilt tell mee 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 
And sweare 
No where 
Lives a woinan true, and faire. 


” 


Is that a true halting place for sincerity? We can feel its 
bitterness; and more than its bitterness, we can see its 
cleverness. It was good to have voided so much spleen, 
and anyone who can write like that is sure of a place in the 
heavenly choir. But Donne’s enquiring and uneasy spirit 
could never have rested in such an attitude, or in any attitude 
at all. It was completeness of truth for which he longed. 
And as he so hated the flowers and shadows of poetry, so 
he rebelled from simple and automatic piety. He was born 
to religious ardours, but he was born to see religion as a heroic 
wrestling match. Many of his relatives had suffered for their 
adherence to Roman Catholicism; and had been overjoyed by 
their persecutions. He had his “ first breeding and conversa- 
tion,’ he tells us, * with men of a suppressed and afflicted 
Religion, accustomed to the despite of death, and hungry ofan 
imagin’d Martyrdome.” There was that sceptical, acute 
mind of his, too ; he could never hold to a belief that was in 
any way incoherent, that admitted special cases or exceptions. 
And if the best religious life forbade the exercise of any of his 
faculties, or of any capacity for experience, then it condemned 


— 
itself. Ife was aware that a true service of God must be fully 
not emptier, than the life of the physical senses. 

It is no wonder that in his youth he fell back from piety 
into cynicism and excess ; he tried the pleasures of the worl 
in disgust at the thinness of the pleasures of heaven, It 
was not, even then, that his body got the better of him ; it 
was rather that he found no satisfaction in ‘ goodness» 
that he could not reconcile himself to adoring God with 
anything less than the whole of himself. His nature was no} 
sensual; for sensuality is lethargy, not passion; it jg 
unaccompanied by spiritual turmoil and ecstasy ; it is a mere 
pacification of the appetites. In truth, to sensual men ther 
is no interest or value to be seen in Donne ; he appears only 
to be beating the air. 

There were overwhelming difliculties in those years to a man 
like Donne, whose mind was properly philosophical, who 
could believe nothing irrational or superstitious. Philo. 
sophical religion was alien to the Renaissance ; there was little 
to help him, no one went by the same paths. He read assidu. 
ously and hungrily the work of the schoolmen, of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, of the Aristotelian Christians, of the early Fathers, 
And his place was truly amongst them ; but the gap between 
their time and his was too large to be bridged easily : they 
formed and directed his thoughts ; but, if he were to solve the 
problems that had shown themselves in the past century, 
he must go alone and fight out his own beliefs. In especial, 
it was difficult because of Copernicus. The earth had reached 
one of its peripeteias, its periods of new revelation: and 
the whole of previous knowledge had to be shifted and re. 
assimilated. It was one aspect of the problem which confronts 
us now —where are virtues and values, where is being, where 
is God, when the whole of experience and knowledge proves to 
be relative? It was hard to discover what the schoolmen 
said of the Copernican system. The very ground beneath 
your feet was moving. And the Church had shut its eyes 
and sworn at Copernicus, had been dishonest or stupid. 
It was well enough to advise quictness and good works, 
but good works without faith are void. 

But it was Donne’s conscience more than his intellect 
that cleared away his difficulties. He had an intuition of 
religion that outran his mind; an appetite for heaven that 
was bound to bring him to saintliness, even if he failed in 
apologetics. It was not Donne who incorporated the Coper- 
nican system into theology ; and the young man who wrote 
those impassioned and witty poems, those undergraduate 
exercises in prose, would have laughed at the Dean who 
wrote holy sonnets, preached impassioned and witty sermons, 
and lived as a model of sanctity to all beholders. But this 
obedience to the heart and treachery to the head was made 
more easy, less inconsistent, by many aids. It was only a 
small central item of doubt that Donne left unresolved. 
The older he grew, the richer became his concept of divinity, 
the fuller became the exercise of his faculties in the divine 
life; the nearer he came, indeed, to that sincerity which 
had been the object of his search. He could not allow himself 
the greatest freedom of intelligence ; but in abandoning 
doubt he attained what was worth much more, 
and control of his passion, spiritual ecstasy, 
of religious emotion. 
was very slight ; 
ideal world ! 

Another circumstance helped to establish him in the Chureh. 
and quelled the uneasy upheavals of his scepticism. From 
his youth he had always before his imagination the catastrophe 
of Death; he had dwelt upon it morbidly, in revulsion and 
in love. Suicide had always a seductive charm for him, 
the charm of the incredible and final and terrible. He felt. 
we might say, a horror intellectualis lethi. Yet that 
feeling of his, too, was realler and sounder than the current 

Elizabethan magniloquence. With many of them Death 
was a first choice as a rhetorical subject— but it was the Death 
that comes to all men—the “ eloquent, just, and mighty 
Death *—and it was only by an exercise in correspondences 
that they discovered, as in a syllogism, that Death was 
their own fate, too. Even so, it seemed to them queer and 
interesting, and food for thought, that they themselves must 
die: they were not overconcerned by it: Death pointed an 
excellent moral and made lugubrious verses—that was about 
all. But it was his own death that Donne saw before him, 
and Death the abstract in his private Day of Doom. It was 


the subjugation 
the profundities 
His myopia to the world of actuality 
and what compensations he had in the 
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his own corpse he saw rotting and full of worms, his own 
call before the Almighty that he heard. And if he puffed 
up the figure of Death till it occupied heaven and earth, 
till it filled his whole imagination, if it were partly this indecent 
terror of Death that made him reform his life and live 
ysectically, Puritanically, yet it gave him the more to conquer 
pefure he could be at peace in life. Ife commissioned a 
portrait of himself to be painted, eyes shut, cheeks hollow, 
the winding sheet about his head. His sermons are full of 
the * vilification of man” in the grave. So much the more 
credit is his, then, that in the hour of death he had conquered 
the fear of death. 

“He lay fifteene dayes carnestly expecting his hourely 
change. And in the last houre of his last day (as his body 
melted away, and vapoured into spirit) his soule having (1 
verily beleeve) some revelation of the Beatifical Vision, he 
said, J were miserable, if I might not die.” 

In his monograph, Mr. Fausset has hacked Donne about to 
make him fit into the framework, Sinner to Saint ; he has 
exaggerated and misstated the discordancy in Donne's 
soul. Still, he gives us a vigorous and dramatie life of 
somebody, and illustrates his life with excellent quotations 
from Donne’s works. Though Dr. Evelyn Simpson is less of 
an artist in words, and indeed less of an artist in criticism, 
she is trustworthy and valuable. It happens, too, that she 
possesses more insight than Mr. Fausset into the fundamental 
duty of a critic. “* It is difficult,” she says, almost as though 
she were reproving Mr. Fausset, ** to be satisfied with any view 
of Donne’s character which, while admitting the contra- 
dictions in his nature, makes no attempt to resolve them, 
And a close study of his works, prose as well as poetry, makes 
it clear that his was no case of dual personality.” She has 
studied Donne more widely and more closely than Mr. Fausset ; 
she has a greater sanity, a more open mind. Her book 
corrects the errors of Sir Edmund Gosse, and contains a 
collection of letters and a sermon, now published for the 


first time. ALAN Porter. 


TWO 


Recollections and Reminiscences. By Lord Hawke. 
and Norgate. 12s. fd.) 

Hold Hard ! Hounds, Please: A Discourse on the Foxhound 
in Field, Covert and Kennel: with Hunting Yarns, Character 
Sketches from Life, and some Notes on Breeding and Kennel 
Treatment. By “* Yoi-Over.”’ (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 


SPORTSMEN 


(Williams 


Everysopy who has been a cricketer or has even followed 
cricket on paper will have a guess what Lord Hawke’s Recol- 
lections will be like, for his personality somehow seemed 
to convey itself. Perhaps it was the odd ineongruity that 
a peer should have captained the most superbly professional 
county team of which there is record that fixed him in the 
imagination. They were Yorkshire professionals, to whom 
nobody ever attributed any subservient meekness, and Lord 
Hawke's book makes plain what they were in the intimate 
relations of cricketing existence —-not soft objects to handle. 
But the brief sketches of them are the best things inv a very 
pleasant book, and it is good to be told, first, that in the 
superior interests of discipline he dismissed two of the best 
bowlers that ever played for Yorkshire, and secondly, that 
neither man bore him ill-will for it. His object, as a sportsman 
playing this national game where amateur and _ professional 
are so closely associated, was to improve the status of the 
professional—and as a means to that end to improve his 
personal standards. That is good to read about. Also it 
is good to hear Lord Hawke on the great men of the past, 
especially on the ** Old Man “—whose equal he believes has 
never existed nor will exist. There is a capital story of 
old Emmmett’s subjugation by W. G., the new Southern star, 
somewhere away in the ‘sixties. Also there is happy charac- 
terization of later lights—* Ranji,” notably, and Si lim” 
O'Brien. But what there is not is the length and breadth 
of Lord Hawke’s mind about cricket as it is to-day. In- 
directly we get glimpses of it: he liked a free hitting game 
and had no use for playing for draws ; he is also of Ulyett’s 
Opinion that the best matches were those in which neither 
less than 100 nor more than 200 was scored in any innings. 
What does he think about the seven-day monstrosity over 
which two continents have palpitated ? A hard fight, no 


doubt, but desperately tedious. The only abstract opinion 
he utters is against the proposal of a fourth stump: but one 
would like to know his opinion of the leg-before-wicket rule 
in view of the modern skill in using the leg to defend the wicke®, 
Lord Hawke seems to think that legs were given a batsman to go 
out to a ball with, but he knows that the modern performer 
knows better. Is first-class cricket really as sportsmanlike 
as in the days when Lord Hawke was captaining Yorkshire ? 
If the national and international value of the game be as 
high as it is often rated, that is a matter for full parliament 
or convocation of M.C.C. ° : 

Lord Hawke is to be congratulated on one thing in his new 
he writes without the smallest suggestion that 
he is writing for print. His pages have no literary quality ; 
they will never offend a reader who has literary taste. Matters 
are different when we pass to the second of these two books 
which deals with the other consecrated and peculiar national 
pastime. Mr. Fox (one gathers from Lord Valentia’s 
foreword that this is ** Yoi-Over’s ~ name) claims to be the 
first professional huntsman who has written a book on the 
chase since the day of Edward II. There is no mistaking 
in him the genuine literary vocation. Anybody who compiles 
an Anthology of Foxhunting (a jolly thing to do) will un- 
doubtedly select certain passages from this volume, for there 
is not only in it the feeling for the craft of handling hounds, 
and for all that pertains to it, but there is also a feeling for 
the fit words. ‘ Yoi-Over” is a beginner at this new game 
(which is not so easy as it looks) and there are lapses. He is 
trying to use speech as a musical instrument and at times 
he plays badly. But sometimes he brings it off :— 





capacity : 


\ bitch, a cruss from an American slut-hound by an English 
foxhound, jumped a gate close by where a stone breaker was breaking 
He swore the fox had not passed him on the road. But 
it had. The bitch was in her first season. She was solitary. 1 
was watching her. She put her nose down. The weather was 
bleak but dry. For a full six or seven minutes she stood and, so 
to say, nose-searched in a straight line no longer than six feet, with 
her stern going all the time, and her long pendulous ears touching 
the ground. At last, out rang a note, then another and another, 
and on she went for about fifty yards. Up eame her head, she 
charged another gate, topping it like a red deer; on the other 
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side she galloped off in full ery and I halloa’d on the pack. In 
twenty minutes this fox was pulled down.” 

That is illustration to a very interesting contention that 
the hound has to adjust his nerves to each day and that 
this bitch at first “ was tuning her nose as the fiddler does his 
strings until at last she got the right tension and was able 
to feel the pad scent of that fox,” and so led on till she 
* struck the scent wave that moved her to give from bosom 
and throat the clarion call.” 

Who doubts that this is writing ? Over and above this 
rare and special charm there is a mass of hound-lore, good 
to read for all who have to handle dogs. There is much 
else ; but perhaps enough has been said to show that this 
book is in a rare class, being a technical treatise by an expert 
which is also literature. And in every line of it there is sports- 
manship—the sportsmanship which wants to keep hunting 
not a hustle to show off riding, but—* Yoi-Over” lets you 
know ita craft of skill, in which man and hound work 
together, but the hound really does the work. 


OF MR. WELLS 
Wells. 


THE SANITY 


A Year of Prophesying. 
Unwin. 1Qs. net.) 


By H. G. (T. Fisher 
“ Tus,” says the superior reviewer, as he opens Mr. Wells's 
new book, “is obviously mere journalism. I suppose these 
great men must collect the seraps which the bounty of American 
editors has extracted from them during the year; but the 
result in bookform ....!°’ But once he has opened the book 
the reviewer, if he is still human, will almost certainly be en- 
trapped into reading some of it. And if he does that, though 
he may not revise his estimate that the book is ** mere journal- 
ism,” he will be compelled to recollect that whatever else Mr. 
H. G. Wells is, or is not, he is a supreme journalist. And, 
as the reviewer will himself in all probability be a member of 
that remarkable profession, he will find this book a storehouse 
of examples of his craft. 

Take, for example, the art of phrase-making. We do not 
usually think of Mr. Wells as a great phrase-maker, and yet 
this book is full of delightful aphorisms. We will mention 
two. Mr. Wells is discussing the question of Russia and 
democracy. ‘* Parliamentary democracy did for a_ brief 
interval appear in Russia, but it was as suitable wear for that 
country at its present phase of education as a silk hat for a 
whale.” Here is a simile which really hits. Russia is so 
exactly the great, wallowing, spouting, destructive sperm- 
whale of the world. The silk hat so vividly calls up the image 
of the Chamberlain of yesterday, or of to-day, resting his spot- 
less top hat upon ** the box ” as he forms the opening phrases 
of his perfect reply to a “ Supplementary *— the silk hat, 
and not the mace, is the symbol of parliamentary government, 
Again, when Mr. Wells wishes to compare Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, he says :— 

* Both Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill denounced 
Socialism, but while Mr. Churchill really meant Socialism by 
Socialism, Mr. Lloyd George only meant a tendency to vote for 
Labour instead of for Lloyd George.” 

But this is a book of propheey as well as of journalism, 
and here Mr. Wells is on weaker ground, for much of it is 
a book of prophecy of events which have already happened. 
Thus we may test the prophet. And here it seeins to us Mr, 
Wells betrays his besetting weakness, that of an impatience 
with the slowness of the affairs of men so great that he cannot 
believe that anything so crude and clumsy as politics can have 
any significance whatever. Consider, for instance, what he 
said in December, 1923, about the British Elections of that 
year: 

“The noise of the British General Election subsides, and we 
realise that a crisis of supreme insignificance to the world in general 
isover. The affair has had much the same importance as a wayside 
epileptic fit.” 

Now the result of the 1928 election was to give this country 
the first Labour Government of its history. That event may 
be regarded from different angles. Mr. Wells himsclf later on 
makes it clear that he regards it as the final degradation of the 
Labour Party into a mere political hack from which he and all 
other men of intellect and spirit must withdraw immediately, 
Others, however, no more friendly to the Labour Party than 


—, 


Mr. Wells (although perhaps for opposite reasons) regard the 
fact that Labour tasted for a moment the responsibilities y 
office as one of the few favourable factors in the politig 
position of this country. They feel that it marked the end 
of the revolutionary period of the Labour movement, gy) 
the party’s final absorption into the English political cong), 
tution, as the recognised party of the Left. It is Simply 
nonsensical to pretend that the election which resulted ; 
such an event had the importance of a ‘ wayside fit.” Ag, 
matter of fact, its reactions upon the whole civilization y 
Western Europe were profound, as Mr. Wells himself wou 

. . ° ‘ . y . ° ’ 
we imagine, now admit. Certainly Mr. Wells is right jy 
thinking he should leave the Labour Party. Indeed, he shoyj 
leave politics. He dislikes them so much that he is unwillixy 
to pause long enough to understand even their outline. By 
how much he can do for politicians, even though politiciag; 
can do nothing for him, or with him! How much wider an 
bolder, for instance, is his vision of the future of the Britiy 
races than that of most of his friends of the Left! We wis) 
they would read his chapter on ‘* The Future of the Britis) 
Empire.” Mr. Wells has grasped a principle which too many 
are apt to neglect, the principle of Unity and of ** Unionism,” 
He has learnt to value the process of building up, and not the 
process of cutting up. That, too, has made him in the en 
cautious of the absolute affirmation, and it leads him to oy 
most surprising conclusion :— 

“With aggressive wealth and canting patriotism floundering 
destructively about us, in an atmosphere of catchwords and wilj 
misconceptions, with masses of people angry, distressed, an 
misinformed, and with worse to follow, the straight path to martyr. 
dom is a mere evasion of our responsibilities. You cannot make 
new world in gaols and exile ; you must make it in schools and books, 
in Legislatures and business affairs, humorously, obstinately, 
and incessantly. This monstrous, distressful, pathetic, but pr 
posterous social disarticulation is too intricate and complicate! 
for any simple act or any simple formula to avail. We must a 
do what we can, but our best efforts may, after all, be not so mu 
right as right-ish. It would be hard enough to struggle in a wor 
in which other people did not understand, but in which we at leas 
were sure we were right; it is infinitely harder to struggle, « 
many of us are doing now, with a realisation that our own under. 
standing is limited and faulty. . . . In such circumstances a jes, 
laughter, ‘may come as relief, as illumination. Of all men 
modern times, I am inclined to think Lincoln was the greatest 
He held on; he, more than anyone, saved the unity of the Nev 
World. And throughout the worst of that dark and weary strugg’ 
against disruption he joked, he told stories. Nobody has eve 
attempted yet to make an anthology of those extraordinary stories 
But they were of infinite benefit to him and the world. They 
kept him supple. They saved him from the rigour of a pose.” 

That choice of Lincoln as one of the greatest figures of the 
age is the symbol of what Mr. Wells has to teach the earnes 
reformers of the Left. It is his own particular sanity whid 
he can contribute to progressive thought. 


AMERICANS IN) ENGLAND. 


American Shrines on English Soil. |! 
(Dorland Agency. 10s, net.) 


Ix days before the motor was invented, the American tourist 
looked at Great Britain and hurried to the Continent. He landed 
at Liverpool, proceeded by way of Chester and Stratfori- 
on-Avon to Oxford, spent a week or ten days in London 
and we saw no more of him. But now many thousands of 
Americans have fallen into the spell of our countryside ani 
in the last fifteen years have discovered England. If 
climate happens to be reasonably kind there are few mor 
delightful holidays. The excellence of British roads and th 
civility of the people are sufficient lure for the tourist, quil 
apart from his sentimental and historical interests. Let 
hope, however, that the British innkeeper will become mer 
conscious of his duties and provide our visitors with thos 
comforts to which they are accustomed. We 
endeavour to remove the reproach of monotony in the metl 
we offer to the wayfarer. Unfriendly critics that 
there is nothing to eat at British inns but bacon and eg 
for breakfast and chop or roast beef with 
potatoes and cabbage for lunch or dinner. 

No book for the American traveller has been planned & 
comprehensively as Dr. Muirhead’s new book, 
Shrines on English Soil. As the English editor of Baedekers 
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guide-books for many years, he has a unique knowledge “| 
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British and American topography and of the historical links 
nn the two countries. Even an Englishman could read 
the book to advantage. Our knowledge of our own country 
js often deplorably weak. It was not till a professor of an 
American University came among us two years ago to try 
to obtain permission to remove the remains of General 
Oglethorpe that we hastily turned up our reference books 
and discovered that Cranham in Essex deserved to be con- 
sidered notable. 

Nowadays, with Dr. Muirhead for guide, the tourist will 
probably land at Southampton and head for the Hardy 
country with its associations of Motley and Endicott. In 
Devonshire he may stop at Budleigh Salterton, which is the 
birthplace of Sir Walter Ralegh; his furthest western 
goal will undoubtedly be Plymouth, the final starting place 
of the * Mayflower,’ where Carlyle’s words will come to his 


betwee 


mind :— 

“Hail to thee, poor little ship ‘Mayflower,’ of Delft-Haven; poor 
common-looking ship hired by common charter party for coined 
dollars; caulked with mere oakum and tar; provisioned with 
yulgarest biscuit and bacon; yet what ship Argo, or miraculous 
epic ship built by the Sea Gods, was other than a foolish bum-barge 
in comparison.” 

But he will find American associations in almost every 
district in England. Certainly there has never been so 
suecessful an attempt to classify and describe them, and 
we hope that Dr. Muirhead will extend his work and prepare 
similar volumes on Scotland and Ireland, 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


IN THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. By 
Keun. 6d.) 
Ix 1920 an impetuous, courageous and _ intelligent young 
Frenchwoman decided to Georgia. The country 
was just beginning to settle itself, having passed through a 
rather benevolent revolution and not having yet come into 
the hands of the Bolsheviks. In spite of Govern- 
mental warnings of brigands—which turned out to have 
been well founded—Mme. Keun set out with a young Georgian 
officer and a handful of militia to travel through the moun- 
tainous and varied provinces of a country that sounds from 
her own vivid descriptions rather like a child’s dream of 
astrange land ; brightly coloured, kindly, sinister and magical. 
On horseback she climbed mountains so steep that the ground 
touched the traversed 
impossible bridle paths in pitch darkness with the snow 
underfoot frozen hard, travelled fifty miles a day in storms 
and arrived as often as not at a sullen village where the only 


Odette 


(Lane. 7s. 


expk re 


Russian 


horses’ chests, swam raging rivers, 


shelter was a barn or—which was perhaps worse—a lice- 
infested room of a peasant’s cottage, thick with smoke and 
very dirty. But there were compensations. The scenery 


was extraordinarily beautiful ; all the colours one has heard 
of are named by Mme. Keun in her descriptions of those 
fruitful plains and terrible shadowed mountains, and it is 
obvious that her exuberant praise is well founded even if 
eventually it becomes necessary to skip a page or two of 
the rhapsodies. But when she is speaking of the Georgians 
and their customs and houses, there is no question of skipping. 


Every province in Georgia differs from its neighbours ; the 
savage, warlike Khevsouvebi, who send all women about 


to have children out to isolated huts to suffer confinement 
alone and absolutely without help and who still wear armour 
in battle, from the Pshavlebi next to them, that mournful, 
gentle race who make pathetic efforts to better themselves 
in spite of constant bullying by their neighbours; or these 
from the Svanebi who live each family in a single group 
of houses protected by a tall white tower with a cap of rusty 
red, and who are so avaricious that they exact payment 
from travellers passing through their territory. The Land 
of the Golden Fleece is a fascinating book, and not the least 
delightful perts of it are Mme. Keun’s own ingenuous reflec- 
tions upon her violent (but very human) quarrels with 
the charming guide when the road became too rough for 
endurance or the hostile villagers too irritating to be borne 
Georgians on the whole though must be the most 
Courtesy like theirs cannot be found 
in Europe. ‘* People generous, liberal, charming and 
thivalrous,’ writes Mme. Keun, But 
She is sadly doubtful of their happiness now that Russia has 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Vol. TI. 
Historical Monuments in London. 
net.) 


of an Inventory of 
(Stationery Office. 


Tue Royal Commission of Historical Monuments, having dealt 
with three of the Home Counties, has begun to describe the 
antiquities of London, and devotes a whole volume to the 
Abbey, the historic church of the English-speaking peoples. 
Though avowedly a mere inventory of all that remains of 
sarlier date than 1714, it is a most fascinating book, precise in 
scholarly detail and copiously illustrated with excellent 
photographs and plans. Even those who think that they 
know the Abbey well must be surprised at the delightful 
mediaeval sculptures which are revealed by the camera— 
notably the angels high up in the south transept—or which, 
like William Torel’s famous effigy of Queen Eleanor, are much 


more easily seen in these photographs taken from above. 
When one has looked through these innumerable plates 


illustrating the decorative and sepulchral carving, the mosaics, 
the ironwork and enamels, the woodwork and the glass, one 
realizes more fully than ever that this great and beautiful 
church is also an unsurpassed museum of English mediaeval 
art. Nor is the church alone described. All that remains 
of the Abbey buildings, whether used by the Dean and Chapter 
or by the School, is carefully noted, including the famous 
Jerusalem Chamber, where Henry the Fourth died, and the 
Jericho Parlour, Ashburnham House, where the Prior used to 
live, and the fourteenth-century Cellarer’s Building. Much 
has perished, as the reader may see from a large coloured 
plan of the Abbey, but much has survived. The Provost of 
Eton sketches the history of the fabric and touches on its 


main features in an all too brief introduction ; the rest o, 
the book is purely descriptive, but excellent of its kind. Work 
of later date than Queen Anne is ignored, though we are given 


a complete list of the modern monuments, including that of 
Walter Hines Page. If we might make a suggestion, it is 
that the text should be reprinted separately on thin paper, 
for use as the best of all guide-books in the Abbey itsclf. To 
do this need not be beneath the dignity of a Royal Commission, 
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are discussed in the remarkable booklet “ SELF- 
MASTERY,” published by THE GALTON 
INSTITUTE, Ltd. The scope of this subject may 
be gathered from the section headings :— 

“The Problem of Your Future.” 

*“* Secrets of Mastery.” 

** The Science of Happiness.” 

** Your Ever-Active Mind.” 
The Appeal to Commonsense.’ 


A FREE COPY 
of this extraordinarily interesting publication (which 
contains also an outline of the GALTON SYSTEM) 
will be sent, post free, to any address upon application 
to 
| Secretary B, The GALTON INSTITUTE, 
90 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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and there should be a steady sale for the smaller as well as for 
the larger book. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ETCHING. By F. L. Leipnik. 
(The Bodley Head. 42s. net.) 

Mr. Lerpnik’s unbiassed attitude to Art (referred to in his 
preface) has led him to include in this history of French etching 
a number of artists who are very mediocre and of little signifi- 
cance either to Art in general or etching in particular. Al- 
though he becomes garrulous at times his treatise is 
complete, and it will give great assistance to collectors in the 
selection and classification of plates. The book contains 
many fine illustrations, ranging from Callot to the present day 
and includes examples of work which represent some of the 
more advanced developments of modern French Art. 


FICTION 


THE SHORT STORY 


The Inconstency of Madam Chuang. Translated by E. B. 
Howell. (Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Short Story’s Mutations. By Frances Newman. (Huebsch. 


$2.50.) 
The Best Short Stories of 1924. I. English. Edited by 


E. J. O’Brien and John Cournos. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Stories from the Dial. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tur Chinese have never regarded fiction as a very reputable 
form of art; indeed it often seems that a chief mark of 
excellence in their literature is abstruseness. The collection 
of tales from which Mr. Howell has selected half-a-dozen 
to translate, tales as clear and straigntforward as folk-lore, 
they themselves refer to as “Small Talk”; but coolies 
will read and re-read them in the intervals of their work, 
and no doubt the literary classes enjoy them surreptitiously 
and profess to hold them worthless only out of courtesy to 
the classics. For the tales are as neat and civilized, by our 
standards, as they well could be; and, though we should 
not read them with a consciousness of infinity unveiled, 
still we might easily treat them with respect and admir- 
ation. 

They possess, for example, that very civilized virtue in 
writing, irony: they possess almost every degree of wit and 
worldliness. Consider, for instance, the account of the wife 
of Fang Te :— 

“His wife had come from an insignificant family and her spirit 
of generosity was reduced to a minimum. She was furnished 
with heart and bowels of a wolf-like virulence and cruelty, and 
furthermore she had a wonderful power of caustic repartee, for 
her tongue was sharper than a knife. When she was spoken to 
she would snap back an answer, good for good or bad for bad ; 
she would talk a dead man to life or a live man into his grave, 
and she had a reason to justify all she said. 

“And she used to comment upon the fact that her husband 
had no employment but relied entirely upon her efforts for his 
daily rice, earning nothing himself. And Fang Te, by reason of 
the fact that he had not yet met with his good fortune, had no reply 
to make in justification of his case; so he gave way to his wife 
on every occasion, and thus by degrees grew to stand in con- 
siderable awe of her.” 

And once, we are told, when Fang Te had been particularly 
exasperated by his wife, ‘“ he had half a mind to give her a 
beating, but he had no desire that his neighbours should 
think, from the noise that she would make, that he was being 
bullied by her.” 

It is clear that in these tales we have already an attraction 
of style, or attitude, added to the interest of the story itself, 
one degree in the advance of art. A more noticeable example 
of this advantage is seen in Mr. James Murray Alltison’s story, 
“Mr. Franklyn’s Adventure,” from The Best Short Stories 
of 1924; for here the very point of the story is, in a way, 
its lack of interest ; Mr. Allison allows a typical bore to relate 
to us the tale of the way in which he lost and recovered a 
lead pencil: he interposes no comment of his own, yet he 
chooses the absurd bye-tracks and pompousnesses of the bore’s 
mind with such wit and freshness that we are kept contin- 
ually alert and happy. There is a suspicion that Mr. Allison 
is also deliberately parodying the modern short-story writers 
who build up a scene from trivialities, who will not let us 
escape from the minor thoughts and impressions of their 
characters ; but at least it is clear that there is almost no 


a 


tale at all to his story, and it is precisely his attitude to jj 
hero that gives us an interest in it. 

The Chinese tales, of course, have incident and excitemey 
as well as manner; they have two virtues therefore, py 
if we read Miss Newman's book on The Short Story’s Mutation, 
we shall begin to wonder whether the Chinese are not righ 
after all, in refusing to take them for serious art ; for sh 
traces with great acuteness the accumulation of methog 
and new virtues in the short-story which enabled it, mop 
and more, to offer scope for the expression of personality 
for the portrayal of the world, for the exhibition of pup 
creativeness. She gives us examples of the typical shor 
stories of each period from Petronius to our own day ; anj 
we grow sure that it was only our gratitude for entertainmen 
that made us pay such compliments to these Chinese tale, 
They are excellent in their kind, and it is repugnant to gay 
a word against them; but in comparison with the delicacy 
profundity, and varicty of which the form is now capabj 
they are of little importance. It is a pity that, as Mis 
Newman had sense and talent and extreme good judgment 
she should cast her sentences so paradoxically and loudly 
that it is often next to impossible to reduce them to clarity 
It is a pity, too, that she is so thoroughly assured that modem 
writers are without illusions or external compulsions—that 
they think and write as they wish ; for she challenges us ty 
contention. 

The stories collected by Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Cournos ar 
almost as much an illustration of the stages of growth fro 
folk-tale to no-tale-at-all ; for it here becomes plain (as i 
does not in Miss Newman's book) that all types co-exist i 
our ownage. Mr. Cournos makes a brave attempt to define— 
or explain—what he believes the modern short-story to lx 
like, and the principles by which he is guided in selection 
but he must be an editor of singular charity of interpretation 
if he thinks that those in the book at all fit his standard ;— 
** A short story is always a dramatic, an emotional highlight 
a cumulative, a concentric moment, which may suggest 
but never state the dragging progression that led up to it, 
Which would suggest that a short story is never a narrative 
But many of the best stories in the volume are not especially 
new. There is Mr. A. E. Coppard, for example; he owes 
little to the modernists except his habit of seeing heads from 
inside : and he is none the less delightful. Mr. Rolf Bennetts 
tale, “ Bill Grimes His Soul,” would almost have been in plae: 
if we had met it in a rather irreverent mediaeval collection 
of fables. Mr. W. J. Turner and Miss Romer Wilson have 
definitely attempted Chinese tales of a sort. But almost 
all the writers have gained in economy and the suppression 
of notable irrelevancies: the main difference, otherwise 
seems to be that the detail thought to be interesting by ow 
own writers would never have come to the mind of older 
short-story writers. It is not offensive to say that fifty 
years ago no one would have thought that Miss Katharine 
Mansfield had written anything of interest. 

There are many stories published in the Dial which have 
since become well known; and this anthology is as good a 
guide to contemporary writers as cither of the other selections 
As a reference book, indeed, it might be more useful, but for 
new interest The Best Short Siories of 1924 is more attractive 
Yor we may have read so many of the Dial stories elsewhere 
“The Gentleman from San Francisco,”’ ‘Speed the Plough, 
“Hungarian Night,” “The Dark City”; but Mr. Courno 
and Mr. O’Brien are indefatigable in their researches, and 
it would be an equally industrious reader who had met most 
of their selections before. 
TEMPERAMENTAL PEOPLE. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Although apparently most of these stories have appeared 
before in America, this attractive collection is issued for the 
first time by an English publisher. The best story in the 
volume is ** A Midsummer Knight’s Dream.” This deals with 
life on a ranch in the Far West, and is full of information 
a subject with which English people are very little acquainted 
—the ‘* dudes,”’ or summer visitors from the East. Perhaps, 
in spite of the local colour in the account of ranch life, * Lily 
is really the most successful study in the book. In this the 


author gives an entertaining analysis of the mind of 8 
philanderer, who is brought back to his conjugal allegianc 
by discovering that his excellent wife has all through thet | 
married life been in love with someone else, 
eight stories are verv pleasant reading. 
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BELLS" UIST 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 

OF CASTLEREAGH 
By C.K. WEBSTER, Professor of International 
Politics in the University of Wales. Demy Svo, 
xivt+598 pp. 25s. net. 











CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS 
By SIR WILLI: AM BRAGG, F.R.S. Six Popular 
Lectures on Atoms and Molec a delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 248 pp. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. PEPYS 

By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. An Introduction to the Diary, 
together with plentiful quotations, and a Short Account of 
the later life of Pepys. 320 pp., Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 














A DISCOURSE. UPON USURY 
By THOMAS WILSON. Edited, with an Historical 
Introduction by R. H. TAWNEY, who discusses the social 
and economic questions of the 16th century, which made 
usury a burning question. aisitad 8vo, 402 pp. 155. net. 











CROSS- WORDS 


The most reliable aid in making and solving Cross-word 

Puzzles is WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. Write for aa Illustrated Prospectus to 
G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 

12 York House, Portugal St., London, W.C. 2. 
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The Pre-Eminent Cider | 


Compare Bulmex’s Champagne Cider 


with the best Champagne. Note the 
close resemblance in sparkle, in effer- 
vescence, in bouquet, in flavour. Both 
are made by the same process; both 
are pre-eminent in their class. But 
when it comes to price, the difference 
is marked. Bulmer’s Cider, by com- 
parison, costs little. Moreover, its 
acidity is lower than that of sparkling 
wine, and for this reason doctors 
recommend Bulmer’s Champagne 
Cider to gouty or rheumatic patients. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackic, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
London Bridge, S.E. 1, 
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NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 
Post free 13/3. 





Price 12/6 net. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL). 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 


A Manuai for the Meuical “ id samen Professions and a 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL ‘STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
bkeliow of Uniz ty Col lege, London. 
20th THOUSAND. 
Author’s Preface. CONTENTS. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. 
Dr. Jane Hawthorne, and “ ¢ )bscurus.” 





Il Social 


C. Rolleston, 








Chapter I. The Problem ‘lo-d : 

- II, esiderati Sa tisfactory Contraceptives. 
lil. s for _Contracey iF 

e IV. tives in U aC, Clas me 

” V. < ives in Use, Described and Discussed. 

. VI. Contrace sptives in Use, Described and Discussed (cont.). 
VII. Contraceptives for Special Cases. 
VIII, Some itraception Answered. 


” IT Objection _to Ce 
” 1X. Eailv History of 1 
” X. Contraception in the 


tannin Limitation. 
Nineteenth Century. 


XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 
» XII, Contraception and the Law in England, France and 
America. 
» XIII. Instruction in Medical Schools. 
XIV. Birth Control Clinics, 
Plates I. to I 
The Lancet sa “Much of the evidence contained in the book is 
yy ill meet a demand of which many 


r of merit... . Will meet with 

to suppress the facts.” 

s written a very good book on 

ent . the principal value of 
$ 
> 
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the ol e lies in a xhz ve di cussion of the method 
a nique of ce aaa Dr. topes’ ¢ frience 1 ‘ 
ext e that her opin t nece aril ly carry we ‘cht. : . Some 
suc!: book as ; this had te itten, an 1 this is very well wri : 

The Medical Time he on is unique and marks a new 
era in literature ger subject ... it affords are soned, 
Sane and common-sen ey on of scientific bi rth control.’ 

Sir Wrirttam Bay Lis t cannot fail to be of real service.’ 

Dr. ROLLESTON say t a great success for the work, and 

wish to record my thanks to the author for her pioncer work in 
preventive medicine.” 


This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed 
with both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new 
and noteworthy. 

Order from your Books direct from the Publishers: 

JOHN BALE, SONS. & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Strect, London, W. 1. 
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PARSONS 





W.C. 


24 Devonshire Street, 








q SOME CONTEMPORARY 
DRAMATISTS By Gr 


Sution. 7/6 


aham 


“Written with the zest that marks the natura! play- 
goer. . . . The study of Mr. Ervine is particuiarly 
enjoyable.”—The Times. 

“A judgment that is sympathetic and acute.” 

—Saturday Review. 


Gq CONTEMPORARY CRITI- 
CISM OF LITERATURE 
By Orlo Wiiliams. 7/6 


“*A series of versctile and sparkling discourses. .. « 
This admirable résumé.’”—The Times. 


** Mes 


“A survey 
criticism should miss.°— 


ets a very definite need.”—The Gutleoi:. 

that no one interested in contemporary 

British Weekly. 

’"—The Daily 
“One musi hasten to congratulate him on having 

teritten a bock of critical essays thet is really conceived 

as a book.”—The Spectator. 


“An extraordinarily lively study.’ News. 
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OTHER NOVELS 

The Mystery of Angelina Frood. By R. Austin Freeman. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—A gay little 
mystery story in which the solution is as amusing as every- 
thing else. It is not intended to be very subtle, but is 
entirely successful in carrying on the reader's interest from 
one clue to the other. 

Red Heels. By Margery Lawrence. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net.)}—Miss Margery Lawrence contrives to give a 
certain freshness to the well-worn subject of the acquisitive 
courtesan who has nothing but her looks to recommend her. 
It is ingenious to bring home the charms of such a lady 
through the cold medium of print, and this the author 
certainly contrives to do. The theatrical scenes are cleverly 
described, and the section of the book in which Céliméne, 
the dancer, is transported on a long unofficial honeymoon 
to the wilds of Brittany is extremely entertaining. Her 
gradual disillusionment as to the simple life is well done, 
but it must be confessed that after this the rest of the 
story drags. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


REACTIONARY MARKETS—A BANKER 
ON THE GOLD STANDARD 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY 


For the stagnation and comparative dullness of the Stock 
Markets during the past week or two there are three 
simple explanations. The closing days of the year 
on the Stock Exchange are usually characterized by 
considerable optimism concerning the coming year, 
while there is always a tendency to support securities 
in view of the positions to be disclosed in annual 
balance-sheets. With the turn of the year, what 
may be termed the balance-sheet factor ceases to 
operate, and optimism gives place to more reasoned 
calculation. At the end of last year optimism was all 
the more pronounced because developments during the 
preceding weeks, such as the result of the political election 
at home, and the outlook on the Continent as affected 
by the acceptance of the Dawes Report, together with 
the rise in sterling, had been of an exceptionally favourable 
character. 
Causes oF REACTION. 

Nor need it be supposed that the recent moderate 
reaction means that the previous optimism was not justi- 
lied or that there have been any important developments 
in the meantime of an unfavourable character. The three 
causes to which I have referred as chiefly responsible for 
the reaction are: (a) the fact that these favourable 
developments were somewhat over-discounted in the 
end-of-the-year advance in stocks, (b) the unexpected 
large issue of Conversion Loan in January, and (c) the 
uncertainties with regard to the Gold Standard. 

As regards the first of these points it may be said 
that while at the end of the year there was a certain amount 
of indiscriminate buying of stocks on the idea that the 
influences operating were calculated to affect favourably 
all markets, the tendency during the opening weeks of 
the year has been to examine the situation more 
attentively and to find some difficulty in determining 
the manner in which the different sections of the Stock 
Markets may be affected by impending developments. 
This uncertainty has led to restricted dealings and, 
consequently, to realizations by weak purchasers in 
December who had hoped to get a quick rise after the 
turn of the year. 

Errect or Conversion Loan. 

So far as the Gilt-edged section is concerned, however, 
there is no doubt that the sudden sale of about £48,000,000 
in 34 per cent. Conversion stock had a rather damping 
effect upon the Market. It has meant rather a large 
absorption of investment resources, while the effect 
upon the Money Market was the more pronounced because 
payments on the new stock could be made as early as 
January 16th, whereas the Government’s repayment of 
maturing Exchequer Bonds, amounting to about 
£50,000,000, does not take place until February Ist. 
Meanwhile, the Money Market is affected as usual during 


<<< 


January by the ingathering of the Tax Revenue. Cony, 

quently, there has been a certain amount of monetgy 

stringency which has affected high-class investmen 

securities and has occasioned some uncertainty with 

regard to the future value of money. " 
GoLp STANDARD UNCERTAINTIES. 

This uncertainty, moreover, has been quickeng 
further by the doubts which exist as to the nature of th, 
decision to be reached ere long with regard to the (ol 
Standard and also as to the precise effect likely to | 
produced upon the situation and especially upon thy 
course of money rates if the Gold Standard is again maj 
operative. Naturally, there is now considerable interes 
in the City in the return this week of the Governor of thy 
Bank of England from New York, while there is aly 
keen interest in the impending speeches by our leading 
bank chairmen at the forthcoming annual meetings, x 
it is felt that they can scarcely refrain from dealing with 
what, although a controversial subject, is, nevertheless, 
the topic of the hour, 


Views or Barciays CHAIRMAN. 


Indeed, we have already before us the specch of oy 
of our leading bankers—Mr. F. C. Goodenough- 
which was delivered at the meeting of Barclays Bank 
to-day. From the report of this speech, which appear 
on a later page of the current issue, it will be seen tha 
Mr. Goodenough deals with the matter in sound an 
common-sense fashion. On the one hand he undoubted 
expressed the opinion of the majority of bankers in de. 
claring boldly in favour of the ultimate readoption o 
the Gold Standard with all the responsibilities attachiny 
to a free gold market. On the other hand, however, 
he wisely deprecated any undue forcing of a decision, 
believing that it will follow naturally upon the economi 
factors now working in our favour. While recognizing 
the importance to be attached to the precise trade position 
at the moment, and also to the question of respective 
price levels in America and this country, Mr. Goodenough 
goes straight to the root of the matter when, in effect, 
he raises the question of whether we are or are nota 








crediter nation. This is a point not entirely to be 
determined by the facts that within the past decade we 
may have had heavy adverse trade balances and that we 


may have parted with nearly £1,000,000,000 in American | 


securities and in addition have incurred a debt to that 
country of almost the same amount. The fact remains, 
as the chairman of Barclays Bank points out, that we have 
probably still over £3,000,000,000 of capital invested 
abroad, and Mr. Goodenough maintains that “ these 
foreign investments and our export trade are the best 
guarantee for our being able to maintain a free gold 
market when once it has been established.” At the 


same time and bearing upon the co-operation which it | 


is believed America is ready to offer in connexion with 
our return to the Gold Standard, Mr. Goodenough 
recognizes in such co-operation no indication of a financial 
dependence on the part of this country upon the good will 
of America, but simply a common-sense arrangement, 
having for its object a proper economy in the use of gold 
as a means for settling international balances. 

There is one further point in Mr. Goodenough’s able 
speech to which attention may be directed. Rightly or 
wrongly —and I believe rightly —the chairman of Barclays 
Bank is among those who consider that a free gold market 
for London will help towards the further equalization and 
stability of world prices. He also perceives, however, 
that, so far as this country is concerned, something 
further is needed if our trade is to revive, and at 
the end of his speech he laid the strongest emphasis on 


the need for rigid economy in National Expenditure | 


and for the utmost efficiency in all our industrial enter 
prises. In that same connexion Mr. Goodenough made 


a shrewd remark which is all the more noteworthy, | 


coming as it does from the banker rather than from the 
industrialist. He said :— 


“To-day, there is a great shortage of skilled labour fitted to | 


undertake the highest quality of work, and there is urgent ne 

for some new plan under which skilled workmanship in its highest 
form can be developed upon lines that will afford to the young 
worker adequate remuneration to satisfy him even in the days 
of his apprenticeship. rather than that he should be tempted by 
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George Wyndham 


the life and letters of 


(In 2 handsome volumes, illus. 42]-) 
Ed. by Col. Guy P. Wyndham G Professor John W. Mackail, L.v.v. 


Statesman, soldier, sportsman, and litterateur, George Wyndham was 
brought into touch with almost every political and social phase during 
his active career of 50 years; and his gracious and vivid letters, so 
characteristic of the man, show many public events in a new light. 
As Under-Secretary of State for War during the South African war, 
and later as Chief Secretary for Ireland he had much of interest to 
say. His voice was clearly heard in the Tariff Reform controversy; as 
a soldier, he saw active service in the 1885 Egyptian campaign ; while 
his meetings with and memories of Francis Thompson, G., K. Chester- 
ton, W. E. Henley and many other celebrities add greatly to the 
book’ s literary value. Professor Mackail, the author of “lhe Life 
of William Morris” and the translator ‘of the Greek Anthology, 
collaborates in this very attractive biography. 


730 sets of this work were ordered in advance by a retail bookseller. 


HUTCHINSON ©& Co. 
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/ If the Riviera is too expensive—try 
VENTNOR, Isle of Wight. 
| 


THE ROYAL HOTEL. 


The Island's Southern Resorts have a wonderful winter climate. 
The Hotel is sheltered, faces South, looks over the sea, and has 
private cliff gardens. It is centrally heated and furnished with 
every comfort. Apply to the Manager for SPECIAL TERMS 
from now until EASTER. 


Proprictors: 


TRUST HOUSES LTD. 
Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 


\ Telephone: Gerrard 8844, 

















“Facts are stubborn things” 





DELAY IS DANGE —— 


Make immediate provision fe 
+ 


va) 


all risks by insuring with & 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 





DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTDy HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, ee ae 


BIRMINGHAM, 
And branches throughout the world. 
C.F.HW.— 488 a 
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the offer of high wages to undertake labour of an inferior kind. 
This is a matter which is of the most vital importance to the 
country.” 


Unquestionably, this is a very practical point and also 
a sore spot on which Mr. Goodenough has laid his finger. 
It is the more serious that this danger of inefficiency 
should even be threatened at a moment when foreign 
competition promises to be exceptionally severe. 

City, January 21st. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
AMERICAN SPECULATIVE BuYING. 

There are three directions in which there has lately been 
some rather significant buying on American account of specu- 
lative descriptions. Russian low-priced bonds have been 
bought on both sides of the Atlantic, apparently on the idea 
of more favourable developments, though wiether some of 
this buying was in anticipation of the downfall of Trotsky 
it is difficult to say. But any material change in Russian 
political conditions might have a considerable effect for the 
reason that the natural resources of the country have never 
been questioned. Another direction in which American 
buying has been in evidence is the market for Mexican securi- 
ties, and in that case importance is attached to New York 
buying because, rightly or not, it is assumed that there is 
2 better and earlicr knowledge of developments in Mexico 
there than in this country. In the Oil section, too, the some- 
what steadier tendency of late has been associated with a 
little buying from America where it appears that stocks 
are decreasing while consumption is increasing. 

* * * * 


BANKING Prorits. 


Although some of the joint stock banks still have to issue 
their full reports, the profit statements which have been 
issued make an excellent showing, and in the case of the 
following seven leading banks it will be seen that in all cases 
there is a substantial increase for the year, the details being 
as follows :— 

Prorits. 





1923. 1924. 
£ £ 

Barclays .. ‘ie -. 1,891,000 eo 2,067,000 
Bank of Liverpool and 

Martins .. mt ae 487,000 oe 530,000 

Lloyds 2,047,000 oe 2,459,000 

Midland on -. 2,211,000 ess 2,425,000 

National Provincial .. 1,791,000 sh 1,974,000 

Westminster ns -. 1,805,000 s 2,014,000 

Williams Deacon's 0% 327,000 e4 339,000 

Total .. re «» 10,559,000 ae 11,818,000 


It can scarcely be said that this rise in profits is very closely 
connected with a revival in British trade. All the same, 
an examination of the balance sheets shows that the increased 
profits can be attributed to a gradual return to more normal 
conditions. That is to say, the banks have been able to 
obtain a better yield on their resources in ordinary loans and 
advances than in the cramping confines of the Treasury Bill. 
Moreover, owing to the gradual improvement in trade and 
in the financial position generally, bad debts and heavy 
depreciation in securities, which were a feature of the years 
immediately fullowing on the War, no longer figure in the 
annual statements. 
* * * 


Giyn’s BaLance SHeer. 

A feature in the latest balance sheet of Glyn, Mills & Co., 
made up to December 31st last, is the very strong cash 
position, the balance at the Bank of England representing 
nearly 19 per cent, of the liability on Deposits, while if to 
the total of cash there is added the amount of money at call 
and the balances with and the cheques on other British 
banks, the ratio stands at over 44 per cent. There is also 
an expansion in the Deposits—which now stand at over 
£30,000,000—of about 24 millions. 


boa * * ’/” 


Scottisu ProvipeEntT REsvUttTs. 

Few, ifany, of the Life Insurance companies are failing to show 
good results on the past year’s working, and some of the 
Seotch companies have done exceedingly well. In the case 
of the Scottish Provident Institution the main results for 
the past year may be set out as follows :— 


No. of Gross Net 
Proposals. Amount. Reassured, Amount. 
1923 ee 3,305 .. £2,817,049 £340,011 .. £2,477,038 
1ly24 ee 3.407 2.820.347 .. 239,500 2,580,847 


i 


In the matter of new business these totals do not iney 
temporary insurances for upwards of £100,000 which we, 
effected during the year to cover contingent bonuses allottg 
at the last investigation. It must not be forgotten, ty 
that the recent satisfactory results in the insurance wor 
have been achieved in spite of considerable trade depressigy 
Given an expansion in trade, both banking and _ insurang 
profits should benefit. 
% * * * 


RisE in Tospacco SHARES. 


Among many strong features at the present time in th 
Industrial Market, the shares of the ‘Tobacco companie 
stand out prominently. The strength of Imperial Tobacg 
during the past few days has been due to anticipations ¢ 
a good dividend, the announcement of which will probabjy 
be made before this note appears. Meanwhile, the statemen{ 
made at the recent meeting of the British American Tobago 
Company were of a satisfactory character, and while tly 
Chairman was reticent in making foreeasts, he maintained 
with some justification, that by the prudent policy adopte 
by the Board, the shares of the concern might fairly be saij 
to have been brought into the category of the investment 
group of securities. A. W. K. 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway, 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JAN, 26th, 27th and 28th. ANTONIO MORENO and JACQUELINE 
LOGAN in ** FLAMING BARRIERS"; VICTOR McLAGLEN jn 
** THE GAY CORINTHIAN "’; Comedy, ** HAUNTED SPOOKS,” 
&e. JAN. 29th, 30th and 3ist. DOROTHY DEVORE in a five-reel 
comedy, ** HOLD YOUR BREATH "’; GEORGE BEBAN in “* THE 
SIGN OF THE ROSE "’; ** THE LION'S MATE ” and FELIX, && 














THE New PsycHoLocy 


At a time when the orthodox churches can give little help in 
solving life’s problems, it is worth while spending a few pounds 
in order to understand the new Psychological and Biological 
interpretation of religious truths. 





Particulars of a correspondence 


cule course can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, 525 


Abbey House, Westminster. 














LIBERTY’S SALE 
ENDS ON 
THURSDAY 
NEXT 


FINAL REDUCTIONS 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, w.1. 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “Old 





Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the totd 
premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 





Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Shareholders. No Commissiot 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


AUSTRALIAN PASTORAL CO. 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR’S OPERATIONS— 
CAPITALISING THE RESERVE. 














The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of the Australian 
Pastoral Co., Ltd., was held, on Tuesday, January 20th, at the 
(fannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Francis A. Keating (the chairman) 
presiding. ; 2 , ; 

The Chairman said that the task of moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts was on this occasion a very pleasant one, as 
the latter showed an extremely satisfactory profit, and the dividend 
recommended was the highest the company had yet paid. The 
gratification which this happy condition of affairs afforded the 
direetors was increased by the fact that it had not been brought 
about by the accident of an abnormally good season, but was 
largely due to causes which they had every reason to think were 
likely to continue, and which might in the future operate still more 
in the company’s favour than they did last year. In an industry 
like theirs weather must always be a very material consideration, 
but last year’s profit was not due to their having been exceptionally 
favoured in this vespect, and the past season on their properties 
could not be described es having been anything more than just 
moderately good. 

In the current financial year they were enjoying a season which 
certainly was exceptionally good so far as it had gone, but for last 
year’s success they had to look for other causes, and these would be 
found to lie to a considerable extent in the continued improvement 
in the price of wool and the corresponding improvement in the value 
of the sheep they had for sale. ‘There were, of course, other favour- 
able features, one of the most important of which wasthat they had 
not to pay a large sum for arrears of rental under the Land Act 
Amendment Act of 1920. It was owing, however, to the steady rise 
in the price of wool, which was persistent throughout the year, 
that, although the company’s clip of 1923-24, in consequence ot the 
sheep losses of the previous year, was less than that of 1922-23 by 
708 bales, their receipts from it were substantially higher, while 
from tne same cause the 38,000 sheep which they sold last year 
realised an average of 35s. 2d. a head, as compared with 22s. Id. 
for the sales of the previous year, with the regult tnat tae total net 
income from stock sales was higher than in the previous year, in 
spite of tne fact that the sales of cattle brought them £13,342 less, 

WOOL PROSPECTS. 

With regard to wool prospects in the current year the Australian 
clip, owing chiefly to the sheep in a good season such as they were 
now experiencing cutting heavier fleeces, would be substantially 
larger than it was last year, but the difference between a full 
Australian clip and a light one was only about 100,600,000 pounds, 
whereas the world s aggregate production was about 2,500,000,000 Ib. 
so that with the producticn of the rest of the world practically 
stationary the influence on world statistics of seasonal variations 
in the Australiah clip was not very great except as to merino 
wool, of which Australia was the chief producer. So far the most 
that could be said of the influence of high prices upon world pro- 
duction was that it had done something to arrest the decline. 
This was most apparent in the United States, where the heavy 
inerease in the tariff on imported wool had also been a stimulus 
to increased local production, and to some extent it was apparent 
also in South America, but there was no sign whatever of any large 
impending increase in the production of wool in the world generally, 
and, subject to seascnal variations, a good season in one country 
being generally offset by a bad season in another, the supply cculd 
not be said to be more than stationary, while the demand tended 
steadily to increase. Of course, the first condition of an increased 
supply of wool was an increase in the number of sheep. The latest 
statistics issued by B.A.W.R.A. gave the total of sheep in the world, 
omitting those countries where statistics were not available, as 
now slightly over 550,000,000, compared with 626,60°,00Q ten 
years ago, a reduction of about 12 per cent. ; and of these sheep 
it was computed that rather more than 200,000,000 were within 
the British Empire, leaving 350,000,000 for the rest of the world. 

The inference to be drawn from the facts and statistics to which 
he had alluded was a very favourable one, for their own company 
and for Australia as a whole. They were now netting over £40 
a bale for their wool, and more than £2 a head for the sheep they 
sold. At present they were rejoicing in the best season they had 
known for many years, and their superintendent, Mr. Young, 
cabled that all the company’s stocks were in good condition, and 
that with the single exception of the Southern portion of Warenda 
ample rain had fallen everywhere. 

Dealing with the accounts, the Chairman said that, inclusive of 
the B.A.W.R.A. shares and the balance of £75,000 due to the 
company on the sale of Warbreccan, they had, in addition to their 
Properties, liquid assets at the present date representing about 
£800,000, or 85 per cent. of the capital of the company, with 
practically no liabilities against them. (Applause.) In_ these 
circumstances, the directors proposed to take the necessary steps, 
before the close of the current financial year, to capitalise enough 
of the reserves to raise the issued capital from its present figure 
of £932,500 to £1,000,000, and to make a bonus distribution to the 
shareholders in the proportion of about £7 of new stock for each 
£100 of present stock. . (Applause.) 

Mr. Andrew Williamson seconded the motion for the adoption of 
the 1eport and accounts, which was carried unanimously, 








G. K.’s WEEKLY Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1908-1917.) 


The Company has been formed primarily to establish and 
publish a new popular weekly review of Politics, Literature 
and Art, with a definite democratic programme, to be called 
G. K.’s WEEKLY. 

This new publication, as the name implies, will be directly 
associated with and edited by Mr. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Capital - £20,000 


divided into 
16,000 Seven per cent. Participating Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each, 
and 
4,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
of which 
10,000 Seven per cent. Participating Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each are now offered 
to the Public. 

Application, 7/6 on 
Balance as called. 


PAYABLE 2/6 on 


Allotment, and 


Directors: 

GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, Esq. 

Major THE HonourasLe MAURICE BARING. 
CEDRIC CHIVERS, Esq., J.P. 
Loro HOWARD DE WALDEN. 

MAURICE BENINGTON RECKITT, Esq. 
~, The demand for the proposed new paper, G. K.’s 
a WEEKLY, is world-wide. 
a Mr. G. K. Chesterton has bound himse!f for ten 
years at least to act as Editor of GC. K.’s WEEKLY. 
And to show his confidence in the future of the 
Company has himself undertaken to apply and pay 
for at least 1000 of the Preference Shares. 
The Preference Shares now offered to the public 
carry in addition to a fixed Cumulative Prefer- 
ential dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum on the capital for the time being paid 
up thereon— 
The right to one-fourth of the surplus profits which in 
respect of each year it shall from time to time be deter- 
mined to distribute, remaining after paying or providing 
for the said Preferential Dividend. 


The Subscription List is n 
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Pre spectus as file l 
Application Forms 
Merriman White 
, E.C. 4, or at the Registered Offices of the ¢ 
21 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


THIS APPLICATION FORM MAY BE USED. ( Spectater.’’) 
“G.K’S WEEKLY LTD.” 
Form of Application for Shares. 


irectors of “G.K.’s Wrrxty Ly1p., 
20-21 Essex 
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GENTLEMEN, 

Il hereby request y P nade ass en ) 
cent. Varticipating ive Shar of £1 each in 
the above-named Company; and agree to accept such Shares, o 
any smaller number you may allot me, 1 the terms of the Com- 
pany's full Prospectus date: 1, a 
the provisions ot the Memora 
enclose the sum of &........... 
per Share, and I agree to pay a furt! 
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COMPANY MEETING, 


BARCLAYS BANK. 


THE RETURN TO THE GOLD STANDARD. 
SALIENT ECONOMIC FACTORS. 
IMPORTANCE OF A FREE GOLD MARKET. 











MR. F.C. GOODENOUGH’S STATEMENT 





The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of Barclay’s Bank was 
held on Wednesday, January 21st, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C., Mr. Frederick Craufurd Gocdenough (Chairman) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. N. Secley) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have to 
refer in the first place to the very great loss which the Bank has 
sustained through the death of our late Director, Mr. George 
Macpherson. He came to us through the absorption of the United 
Counties Bank, of which Institution he was a Director. His services 
to our Bank were of exceptional value, owing to his sound business 
abilities and his great experience in all industrial matters, and we 
fecl his loss very greatly. 

Subject to your confirmation, we have elected Mr. Claud Edward 
Pease to be a Director, and also The Right Hon. Viscount Peel, 
P.C., G.B.E., who has, however, to our regret, since found it neces- 
sary to give up his seat on the Board owing to the fact that he has 
taken office under the present Government as First Commissioner 
of Works. 

I have also to refer to the retirement from the post of General 
Manager of Mr. Robert William Street, which is a matter of great 
regret to the Directors, to the staff, and to myself personally. He 
has rendered conspicuous service to the Bank since its incorporation 
as a@ company in 1896, and previously to Messrs. Gurney and 
Company of the Norwich Bank, having worked his way up from 
the position of a junior clerk till he reached the top of the ladder. 
His knowledge and experience and his unremitting zeal and energy 
have been of the greatest value to us, and we offer him every good 
wish in his retirement. The Board have appointed Mr. Edwin 
Fisher to be a General Manager in succession to Mr, Strect. 


Prorit, DivipDEND AND ALLOCATIONS. 

The net profits for the year have amounted to the sum of 
£2,067,281 9s. 4d., or about £176,000 more than a year ago, and to 
these is added £518,685 17s. 10d. brought forward, making a total 
sum of £2,585,967 7s. 2d. Out of this amount, we have set aside 
£250,000 for future contingencies ; £200,000 in reduction of Pre- 
mises Account, and £30,000 towards the Fund for providing Pen- 
sions for the widows of members of the staff. 

We recommend the payment of a dividend at the same rate as 
last year, and there remains £520,536 Os. 7d. to be carried forward. 

With reference to the appropriation to the Widows’ Fund, I may 
mention that we have now adjusted the various interests of the 
members of the staff who came to us from the many amalgamated 
Banks, and at the same time have been able materially to improve 
the benefits to be obtained from the Fund for the widows of its 
members. This £30,000 which we now propose to allocate is re- 
quired to complete our scheme. We feel satisfied that the Fund is 
of the greatest value to the staff, and we hope that the benefits to 
be derived from it will continue to improve in the future. 





THe BALANCE SHEET. 

Turning to the Balance Sheet and comparing it with that of 
3lst December, 1923, the Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
stand at almost exactly the same figure. The Advances to 
Customers show an increase of £7,558,737 and the Investinents 
show a decrease of about £7,400,000. This increase in Advances 
is due to some extent to the larger demands of our Customers in 
connexion with trade and industry, and their greater requirements 
ure also reflected in the 'arge increase in our Acceptances. Added 
to these two indications of greater trade activity, the turnover 
has risen considerably during the year, and these favourable 
factors account for the increased profit earned. 

STERLING-DOLLAR EXCHANGE. 

The feature of outstanding importance at the present time, to 
which the attention of everyone is directed, is the rapid rise in the 
Sterling-Dollar Exchange. This rise represents to some extent a 
reaction from the undue depreciation of sterling which occurred 
in 1923. In February of that year, the Exchange stood at $4.72}, 
and from that date until the following October there was a steady 
depreciation to $4.47}. The fall was due, in part, to the divergence 
between interest rates in this country and in America, and at 
the lower figure, sterling was undervalued. Nevertheless, there 
was a furthcr fall subsequently, owing to the rumours that the 
British Government intended to have recourse to inflation. After 
that, there was a more or less general apprehension that a Labour 
Government might have recourse to confiscatory measures. Somo 
we therefore, sold Sterling Securities and re-invested in Dollar 
Securities, and these operations, coupled with the usual Autumn 
requirements for financing imports from America, and the purchase 
of Dollars for the service of our American Debt, forced Sterling 
down to the low level of $4.20 in January, 1924. As the fears to 


which I have alluded were found to be unwarranted, a reaction 
followed, and the recent rise, although it has occurred partly during 
the import season from America and whilst there has been a con- 
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tinual purchase of Dollars for payment of Debt as before mer 
tioned, has brought the figure to a higher level than at any tims 
since the Armistice. There has been a reduction of money pi, 
in New York and a hardening of rates here which have brough: 
about the transfer of money to this side. Sterling has risen tine 
July from $4.317 to £4.78, its present figure being an increas 
in value of over 10 per cent., so that the £ sterling is now wort} 
about 19s. 8d. in Gold, that is to say, it is within about 2 Per cen: 
of Gold parity, or, in other words, of the theoretical Gold ya) 
of the £. It was to be expected that the acceptance of the Day. 
Report would also have a beneficial effect on the Exchange. 
THe Errect or RewativE Prick LEVELS. 

There has also been a change in the relative price levels 
commodities between America and this country. Wholesale price 
in America have risen from the Index Number of 142 in Januay 
1922, when the Exchange stood at $4.22, up to 160 in Novembs, 
1924, being a rise of 18 points, whilst the Index Number in thi, 
country was only 6 points above the figure, viz., 170, at whi 
it stood in January, 1922. In both countries there have by 
considerable fluctuations in the level of prices in the intervenin, 
years, and of late, since the recent rise in Exchange commenced, 
the rise in prices in this country has been only slightly less tha 
that in America. This might be regarded as a contradiction i 
the purchasing parity theory. But there have been other factoy 
which have together contributed to the upward movement, beside 
which a study of the movements of the Exchanges in recent yean 
shews that over a long period the rate reflects changes in th 
relative price levels, but for various reasons the actual rate rulix 
at any time may be above or below the purchasing parity. 

A close study of the relative value of sterling to dollars, calc. 
lated on the basis of the existing price levels of exportable comm 
dities in the two countries, would seem to suggest that the purchasing 
power of the £ is a little below the existing quotation. _ It is possible, 
however, that at the moment the real purchasing power of the § 
may be higher than would appear from a comparison of index 
numbers, which can only be an approximation, because their 
preparation involves very precise statistics covering not cn! 
the correct commodities, but accurate allowances for the relaticy 
ship which each commodity bears to total exports. 

AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN EUROPE. 

Apart from the relative level of prices, the period of easy money 
in America and the renewal of confidence through the genem 
improvement which has taken place in European countries, owing 
to the determination of many Governments to balance they 
Budgets and to stabilise their currencies on a basis of Gold or thy 
equivalent of Gold, have led to the investment in Europe of 4 
large amount of capital from America, in addition to the employ 
ment of American funds in the London Money Market, wher 
better rates could be obtained, as 1 have already shown. Ther 
has also been a considerable amount of speculative purchases of 
Sterling in anticipation of a further rise, and though some of thes 
influences, being of a temporary character, may perhaps lead t 
some reaction, there is no doubt as to the improvement in th 
real value of sterling. 

FINANCIAL PosITION IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The financial condition of this country has improved, owing 
to the continued reduction in the National Debt and the conversi¢ 
of short dated into longer dated securities. As a result of periodica 
offerings of Treasury Bonds, it has been possible to effect a reduction 
during the past year in the Floating Debt, and this conversics 
although actually costing the country more for the time being ir 
interest, has helped to strengthen the general financial positier 
Besides this, there has been the actual saving effected in annua 
interest amounting to about £1§ millions through the conversic 
of an aggregate of approximately £230 millions of War Lean al 
Exchequer Bonds into 4} percent. Conversion Loan and 4} percent 
Treasury Bonds, while the recent issue of 34 per cent. Conversion 
Lean has further strengthened the position. 








The Government have pledged themselves towards economy i 
every department and in every measure which affects the nationa 
life of the country, so that we may anticipate that steps will be 
taken to ensure that full value will be obtained for all Government 
expenditure. The continued exercise of economy by the Gover 
ment should lead to relief from taxation, and should have a far 
reaching effect. If there should be a general movement towards 
economy throughout the country, it would have a consilerab! 
influence upon prices, and would be of greater benefit than suc 
an alternative as forcing down prices through high money rates 

THe GoLtp STANDARD AND A FREE GoLp MARKET. 

Owing to these various causes which I have indicated, it is 
certain that sterling will return to Gold parity, the only matter 
of doubt being the precise date of such return. The present in 
dications would seem to show that it cannot be far distant, and 
the question must arise, therefore, in due time, as to the removal 
of all restrictions in regard to Gold shipments from this country 
and the resumption of specie payments. It is of the greatest im 
portance that there should be an early return to a free Gold Market 
for London, provided, of course, that proper safeguards can be 
ensured so that we should not have to revert to inconvertibility, 
after once that step has been taken. 

Many people fail to understand why a return to a free Gold 
Market is of such great importance, and are inclined to think that 
it would suit our manufacturers better for this country to maintain 
the internal purchasing power of the £ sterling at a higher level 
than its external value in order to encourage exports. They 
imagine that the financial and industrial interests of this country 
are divided and opposed to each other in this particular matter. 
Such, however, is not the case. We have to pay our debts abroad 
and we have to purchase raw materials from abroad, and, if we 
are to provide markets for our manufacturers and promote the 
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production of raw mat rials for them to deal with we have also 
to invest capital abroad. The uncertainty involved in dealing 
with these matters will be less if our currency is at parity, than 
if it is at a fluc tuating discount in foreign markets, and these con- 
siderations outweigh any temporary advantage which might accrue 
to us through a depreciated currency of varying value, in whic 1 
wages, even though they may be adjusted from time to time, 
would be paid as though the currency were of full value, whilst 
the wage-earner’s cost of living would be regulated on the basis 
of Geld value. ; _ 

A free Gold Market for London is the surest guarantce for stability 
in world prices and for confidence, both of which are essential to 


good trade. 





NEED FOR CURRENCY ELAasTIciry. 

The arrangements for a return to a free Gold Market will open 
up the whole question of Currency, and of the steps. that may be 
necessary to protect the Gold held against the notes in circulation. 
Up to the present, it has been found possible, during a period 
of inactivity and depression, to follow the plan recommended 
in the Cunlitfe Report, which limits the amount of Currency Notes 
jssued and not covered by Gold or Bank of England Notes, to 
the maximum amount issued in the previous year. In the year 
before the recent slump, it was found difficult to maintain the 
rule, and although since then its observance has generally been 
easy, owing to the conditions that have prevailed, lately it has 
only been possible to adhere to it through purchases of Notes 
r Zank of England by the Treasury, and this has had 
effect of causing a heavy fall in the Bank’s 





from the 
the temporary 
Reserve. 

If it should be decided to transfer the Treasury Note Issue 
to the Bank of England at a date earlier than that contemplated 
by the Cunliffe Report, before it should become practicable for the 
fiduciary issue to be fixed with reasonable certainty, then the 
present regulations as regards the fiduciary limit would no doubt 
be continued and would maintain the powcr to contract the total 
volume of currency. On the other hand, if expansion were needed 
and gold were not forthcoming in the ordinary way, except possibly 
through a very high Bank Rate for a prolonged period, it would 
be necessary to make provision for such expansion as would be 
really needed. It is in the interest of trade and industry that 
there should be the power of expansion as well as of contraction. 

This is a matter of very great importance, and it would be a 
misfortune if it should become necessary to super-impose, for a 
long period of time, such a heavy weight of high rates for money 
as would check the growing indications of improvement in trade. 
Owing to the present demands for fresh capital, really cheap 
money is not likely to be available for any length of time. Yet 
it is desirable, in the interests of everyone, that money should not 
become too dear. At the same time, money rates form an im- 
portant factor in regulating prices in this country. The other 
chief factor for controlling price leve!s and lessening the costs 
of production, is the hard nether millstone of economy. This 
is the factor which will help us most to meet competition in foreign 
trade, and is the one which should be consistently made use of, 
under the conditions which exist at the time. 

It will be neccessary to provide sufficient safeguards against 
the possibility of having to revert to restrictions on Gold, and 
also that there should be means of avoiding unduly high 
rates for protection of our Gold Reserves. The return to a free 
Gold Market, therefore, should not be unduly forced, since it will 
certainly follow the economic factors now working in our favour. 

At the time there is in this country a stock of Gold 
amounting £155 millions, and there i reason to 
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suppose that America might be willing to make arrangements 
which would mitigate the inconvenience of seasonal and tem- 
porary movements. In any ¢ , it is clearly to the interest of 





America that a free Gold Market should be re-opened here. 

We are certainly regaining our position in the field of inter- 
national trade, and although the volume of our exports is to-day 
less than in 1913, yet our percentage of the world’s total export 
trade is probably as great if not greaier than before the War. 
We have over £3,000,000,000 of Capital invested abroad, not- 
withstanding the great sacrifice of foreign investments which 
we made for the purpose of carrying on the War. These foreign 
Investments and our export trade together are the best guarantee 
for our being able to maintain a free Gold Market when once it 
has been established. 

At the same time, the knowledge that the friendly co-operation 
of America would be available in case of need, would be helpful 
m considering the precise moment for the re-opening of the free 
Gold Market in London. The settlement of the question of inter- 
Allied Debts will determine the future adjustment of large inter- 
national payments, and if a scheme can be pressed forward and 
satisfactorily arranged, it will further serve to clear the air and 
enable the re-opening of the Gold Market in London to be under- 
taken with greater confidence. 

Wortp Prices. 

The Federal Reserve Board of America have acted with great 
wisdom in taking steps to prevent inflation through the great 
accumulations of the Gold which up to December last continued 
to reach that country. During the past year, the net imports of 
Gold into the United States have amounted to $258 millions, in 
addition to $294 millions in the previous year. Most of this Gold 
has passed into the hands of the Treasury, and Gold Certificates 
have been issued in exchange, the amount of Gold held by the 
Treasury against outstanding Certificates on December Ist being 
$1,423 millions. These Gold Certificates have to some extent 
replaced Federal Reserve Notes ond in consequence the amount 
of Member Bank deposits has been increased. As a result of these 
developments, the credit structure in the United States has been 
enlarged and in that way, there may have been some inflation 
As the Federal Reserve Notes are gradually reduced this process 





may be continued in the future. This inflation, and the revival 
of trade in the United States, may have been the cause of the rise 
in prices already experienced there, and the precezs may be carried 
still further. 

In Germany and in France, there has keen during the past few 
years a great rise in prices, as periods of inflation have occurred, 
but this inflation has now been checked or discontinued. 

Many people have felt that competition on the part uf Germany 
for world trade must become a great danger, and until her currency 
was stabilised and its external value approximated to its internal 
value, there seemed to be a very real risk of that taking place. 
Now, however, exci p for the fact that Germany has been relieved 
1s the consequence o: inflation, of many burdens upon her national 
industries, and for the far more important fact that her people, 
compared with those of other countries, show greater industry 
and better powers of organization, she now finds the costs of pro- 
duction drawing nearer to those of other countries to which she is 
required to pay Reparations. The burdens, of which she has 
been relieved, will be replaced by the burden of Reparation charges 
There would not, therefore, seem to be reason to fear undue 
competition from Germany, if we were to work and organize as 
she does. 

It follows, however, that since payment of Reparations can 
only be made in goods and services, we cannot ourselves expect 
to escape from German trade competition and at the same time to 
receive large payments from Germany on account of Reparations 
although such competition would be lessened if jayment be spread 
over a long period of years. 1t can also be countered by improved 
organization and industry. 

Germany is now reforming her Currency through the adoption 
of a gold exchange standard, and her laws require {hat commercial 
and financial balance sheets shall be stated upon a gold mark 
basis. The period of inflation in Germany may, therefore, in the 
absence of unexpected circumstances, be taken to have ceased, 
and prices there should become stabilized in their relation to Gold, 
at or about the higher level which prevails to-day. 

In France, there has also taken place a great rise in prices, for 
the same reasons as elsewhere. As yet, France has not experi- 
enced the full effect of her increases in taxation. The collection 
of direct taxes from the people, under a system of which they 
have had little experience in the past, necessitates not only adequate 
machinery, but also time in which the people may become accus- 
tomed to what must naturally be an unwelcome demand upon 
them. These difficulties will doubtless eventually be overcome, 
and France should then return to financial equilibrium and to a 
balanced Budget. Belgium has also taken steps to balance her 
Budget for the year 1925, and this opens up the prospect of a greater 
stabilisation than hitherto of prices in that country. 

The principal countries in the world are therefore moving rapic 1 ° 
towards a common measurement of prices through a return to the 
Gold Standard, and this forms a turning point in the economic 
situation arising out of the War. 








INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE OUTLOOK. 

Reverting to the industrial position in this country, it must be 
borne in mind that whatever may be the level of world prices in 
the future, our entry into foreign markets must depend not cnly 
upon economy, but also, as in the past, upon the quality of our 
production. In former times, the high standard of British goods 
gave them a hall-mark peculiarly their own, and guaranteed a ready 
market, and to some extent, tnerefore, we have been in the past, 
and should be in the future, less liable to competition for goods of 
Rritish quality. In order to maintain the best British quality, 
there was the system of apprenticeship, which insured that every 
workman should become proficient in his trade. To-day, there is 
a great shortage of skilled labour fitted to undertake the highest 
quality of work, and there is urgent need for some new plan under 
which skilled workmanship in its highest form can he developed 
upon lines that will afford to the young worker adequate remuneri 
tion to satisfy him even in the days of his apprenticeship, rather 
than that he should be tempted by the offer of high wages to under 
take labour of an inferior kind. This is a matter which is of the 
most vital importance to the country. 

There is also the question of the development of trade with the 
Dominions and Colonies Overseas. Apart from any steps that may 
be decided upon by the respective Governments, there can be no 
question that the financial, industrial and commercial ties which 
now exist can be greatly strengthened and developed by better 
organization and by a wider interchange of population and of 
ideas. The desire throughout the Empire for close co-operation 
is very great. 

I believe that just as in former days the many obstacles and 
difficulties which then existed and hindered trade and financial 
intercourse between one part of England and another, were removed 
or overcome by increased facilities and by the spreading of the 
population through cheaper and more expeditious methods of com- 
munication and transport, with the result that to-day the various 
parts of the country have been consolidated into one undivided and 
homogeneous whole, so also by the same process greater consolida- 
tion can be effected within the Empire. The homogeneity of 
principles within the Empire forms a great asset towards con- 
solidation. 

In my opinion the outlook is good. The economic problems 
which surrounded us after the War are being gradually straightened 
out, and we shall emerge from them greater and stronger than 
before, and with the ability gradually to rebuild the capital that was 
lost ; but at the present time it is essential, above all things, for 
the realization of these expectations, that the utmost industrial 
efficiency should be aimed at and that rigid economy should be 
maintained. (Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and other formal busin yss 
transacted, 
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TEN WEEKS 


the |/Po\ 
vary 


| P. & O. Special Train. 


Cool passages through the R&d Sea 
and Indian Ocean. Comfortable 
accommodation, good 

) attendance and _ cuisine. 


Write for illustrated hand- 
books: “A Winter Tour,” 
“I ndia-Ceylon-Egypt” and 
“Ceylon, an equatorial play- 
ground,’ naming proposed 
date of departure (any 


—} 


a 
ww Thursday). 


et —— pee eee Address : | a 





CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
(F. H, GROSVENOR, MANAGER) 
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f& REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
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a To SOUTH AFRICA 

eS “ The Empire’s Riviera” 
E EAST AFRICA — MADEZ?RA & 
pe ROUND AFRICA CANARIES ; 
aI Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
B&B) Street, London, ELC. 3. Sranch Offices at South ampton, 
fel Birminghain, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
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SPECIAL MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE. : yng og i 
CUNARD LINE /pponsay, Sailing Feb.7 


& ORMUZ, ,, ,, 21 

ORIENT Visiting 

LINE Gibraltar, Toulon and Naples 
returning by the 


WCORLD’S FASTEST LINER 


MAURETANIA 


From ALEXANDRIA, March t0th. Visiting NAPLES and MONTE CARLO. 
Arriving SOUTHAMPTON March 18th. One or three weeks’ stay in Egypt 
according to steamer selected. RETURN FARE £70 UPWARDS. 
Apply Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liverpool; 26-27 Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1:; Orient Line, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 3; or 
any Cunard or Orient Line Offices. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


“} APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 
41,060,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘ONE iM A MILLION.’’ 

Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorp Harrowny, Grorce F, Suer, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














DEAFNESS 


A NEW BRITISH TRIUMPH 
Mr. R. H. Dent’s 1925 


“ ARDENTE ACOUSTIQUE ” 


Gives perfect HEARING to deaf ears. Made to suit individual 
needs, there is one for EVERY CASE. Small, light, and 
practically invisible in use for men and women in day or evening 
wear. 
Supplied to Royalty, used and recommended by Lord Leverhulme, 
Prof. J. A. Fleming, SS. (inventor of the famous Thermionic 
Wireless Valve), General Booth, and many other distinguished people, 
as well as thousands of the deat public. 
PERSONAL DEMONSTRATIONS FREE or write for details of postal 
fittings. “ Mepicat Press Orinitons” and “ Trutu’s Trirvte.” 

No. 11, Ardente House, 


95, 

WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1. 
(Back of Selfridge’s). Mayiair 1580 
9 Duke Street, Cardiff; 
®&1 Kine Stre-+. Manchester; 





M?R.H.DENTS s 


RDENT F2 


‘ “ACOUSTIQUE ¥ 102-112 Union Street, Glasgow. J 
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INVALIDS ¢ se AGED. 


Bengez’s is so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
in training, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 


aged persons enjoy it always. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists. Prices: 1/4; 23; 4-; 86 




















CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


9% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 
Lenders, in 5°, CORPORATION MORTGAGES repayable on 
4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5° COR- 
PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Full 
information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast; or through any Stockbroker or Danker. 














THE UNiON BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Estabiished 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capitai Authorised and Issued oss nak eco 
Capital Paid up on6 £3,000,000 ) 
Reserve Fund a zi a £ 3,450,000 f 
Reserve Lizhility of Proprietors £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the At* 


£1 0,500,000 


together £6,450,0% 


tralian States and Domnion of New Zeaiand. TELEGRAPHIC REMI! 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascet 


tained on application. 
— 





You cannot select 


oO e _ 
2 h Fab 
Furnishing Fabrics 
satisfactorily without a wide range to choose from. Story’s showroom! 
are stocked to serve the most discerning tastes. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 
Story and Co., Lid. 
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“TIN PERFECT 
\ HARMONY 


with the glory that surrounds 
the masterpieces of Literature, 
the OXFORD Sectional Book- 
case is a profoundly practical 
piece of furniture and a beau- 
tiful addition to every home, 
great and small, 


— 4 
SS) 2) (5) 5) (3) (3) 
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Sectional Bookcase 


=| Ingenious, yet simple, and 
practically invisible, is the 
é method of joining the 
NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. Stacks, which at all stages 
of growth present a fault- 


| , less “ finished ” appearance. 
B As shoxn at Wembley, Ideal 
| B| Homes and other Exhibitions. 


5 (Regd. Trade Mark) ! Handsome Ilustrated Catalogue 
i Shi FREE. 
1 Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 


in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. Wm. BAKER au: aie 
ae , 








‘ Is indispensable also in the 
” MERCHANT’S'7 OFFICE. _& Co» Lid, 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. §| Library Specialists, 
nN DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. ! COSFORD. 

















The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. yj DULAU & CO., LTD. 
Lo. Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 34-6 Margaret Street, 
_ point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted Cavendish Square, W. 
eet, —books repaired—hundreds ot services efiectively rendered, i 





or Replace pin-stopper. 
Tube 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and god. Sold everywhere. 
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— McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
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tor that ’M in every town and 


every village— 


%, morning Hoarseness “Tommy Pratt-kins of 


sie : (ce the Petrol Patro!.’’ I’m 
which is so irritating and some» 2 the gold-coated Sentinel 
times distressing, an ‘Allenburys* a ) standing ready with 
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FSATTS—the spirit for 


more miles per gallor 


Glycerine and Black Currant 
Pastille is a tonic to the throat 
and makes the voice clear and 
strong. Besides having a soothing 
effect they havea delicious slightly 
acidulous {flavour characteristic of 


* emcee) and a cleanser engine 
a J: You will see me every- 











to the fresh juice of black currants, ; \ aie where and can trust me 
_ which is the principal ingredient \ anywhere. 
“a of the pastille. They are most i I’m just the Golden 
fall, palatable and may be taken as 1 & i 

often as desired without causing WwW 3 Pump from which you 
—_ any ill-effects, as they contain VAY get your PRATTS. But, 
ED nothing deleterious. Gy, of course, you know me 
° Got ie 
Your Chemist stocks them } i), already. 
00,000 ; Y ; 
450,00 H 44" _ 
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Aw Packed in distinctive llenbur oY¥S 
EMIT- tin boxes containing 
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— 8 Ozs, 2 J ° py. = 
1 lb 4)3 f a 72 he Sentinel of Public Service 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, . 4.46 
37 Lombard Street, London. EC. Uniform everywhere Reliable always D.A.464 





ANCLO-AMERICAN O'1L COMPANY, LTO 36 QUEEN ANNE'S CATE LONOON Sow 
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If you were left Prepaid Classified Advertisements, 
a Million Pounds! ere 
Three hundred thousand of it would Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) " oe Four Shillings 


go to pay Death Duties. Imagine it! 
Is it not wise to safeguard against the 
serious results which may arise from 
paying death duties out of capital, by 
taking out a Life Assurance Policy ? 
A considerable part of the premium is, in 
effect, paid by the State, because relief is 
claimable from Income Tax. Write for 


booklet giving full particulars, 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815, 


The La>gest British 
Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24 MILLIONS, 
Head Office ; 
9, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh 
GG. J. Lidst-ne, Manager 
and Actuary). 
London Offiecs : 
28, Cornhill, W.C. 3, and 
11, Waterloo Piace,S, W.1. 














UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Funds over £13,500,000. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 


This eighty-year-old Institution now offers revised and 
attractive terms under the Deferred Assurance Scheme. More- 
over, a Policy effected under this scheme on a child recently 
born may be dated back to the date of birth, which ensures the 
maximum benefit for a given yearly outlay. 

For £10 a year in such a case the child on attaining his 
majority can be assured for £1,220 With Profits, or £1,632 
Without Profits. 

The Scheme comprises a varicty of other options. 


OFFICE: 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 











The Famous 


‘GROUSE’ 


BRAND WHISKY. 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 


166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


Established 1800. 
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LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
ye ad to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOGK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since tne new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 

£17,800 required in the 178th vear of its work. 


FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FUR 70 YEARS. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescucd 
and Trained, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. 
£10,000 wanted for Urgent Reconstruction. 
DO HELP US. 


a 
THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16, 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross. LONDON. S.W.1. 











Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) oe 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Two Shillings, 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 
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Exhibitions. 


ENGLISH ART CLUB (Founded 1885), 
SPECIAL RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION, 
SPRING GARDENS GALLERY, 10—5 DAILY. 





N EW 


FYHE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester &q. 10-4, 

(1.) The Etched Work of WALTER SICKERT, A.R.A. j 

(I1.) Four Scottish Painters: PEPLOE, CADELL, LESLIE HUNTER, ané 
J. D. FERGUSSON, 


LPINE CLUB GALLERY, Savile Row.—An Exhibition o 
paintings and drawings of TIBETANS, by Francis Helps; and Landscape 
photographs of TIBET and MOUNT EVEREST, by Capt. Noel, Open daily 
from 10 to 5. . 














Go ¥et. 


N RS. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 

W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to British gentlewomen. Each room is fitted 
with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones. Write for appointment, 
Mrs. Hemming has five houses and sixty-cight rooms. 








ANTED.—APARTMENTS (bedroom and sitting-room) for 
Married Couple, in upper Hampstead Heath or Hampstead Garden Suburb 
YW. 3 


5, W. (., 3 Northcote Mansions, Hampstead, N.W 


Ween HOUSE, 182-186 CROMWELL ROAD, 8.W. 6. 
UNFURNISHED rooms and furnished sub-lets. Gas fires and rings inall 
private rooms, constant hot water, restaurant. Telephone, Western 4948. 











Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
(QOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORK. 
SHIRE 





SHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive from qualified 
women applications for appointment as ORGANIZER OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
in Elementary Schools, 

Seale of Salary, £180 by £15 to £250, with bonus in accordance with scale approved 
by the West Riding County Council. (Approximate commencing salary, £279.) 

Some allowance may be made for previous organizing service. 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment, together with application 
forms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Monday, February ‘th, 
1925, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall 
Wakefield. 


T HE GIRLY EDUCATION COMPANY = LIMITED 


The Council of the Girls’ Education Company, Limited, invite application: 
for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of Wycombe Abbey School, buckinghamshire 
which will become vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 1925. For particulars 
of the appointment and forms of application, which must be sent in not later than 
February 14th, 1925, appiy to THE SECRETARY at the Registered Odlice of tho 
Company, No. 7 Bank Street, Lincoln, 








OTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Head-Master of Nottingham High School is retiring at the end of the 
Summer Term. 
The Governors invite applications for the post, which must be received by the 
Clerk not later than February 16th. The Salary offered is £1,500 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors. 
Mr, CECIL E. R, FRASER, Solicitor. 
34 Park Street, Nottingham, 





NEY LON.—tThere is a vacancy fora LECTURER in BOTANY 
at the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CEYLON. A candidate 
should, hold a first-class Honours Degree of a British University with Botany a¢ 
principal subject, or equivalent qualifications, and should have had experience ol 
lecturing or teaching. Salary £500 rising by annual increments of £25 to £700. 
An officer provided with Government quarters is required to pay 16°, of his salary 
in rent ; otherwise he is given a rent allowance. The appointment will be on agre 
ment for three years in the first instance. If confirmed the officer will then be on 
the permanent and pensionable establishment and will contribute 4°, of salary 
to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Scheme. Free passages provided to Ceylon 
for the officer and his wife and not more than three children. 

Requests for fuller particulars of this appointment and for the necessary forms 
of application should be addressed in writing to the PRIVATE SECRETARY 
(Appointments), Colonial Office, Downing Street. Completed applications should 
reach the Private Secretary not later than the Ist March, 

— 


K DUCATED WOMAN seeks position of responsibility, prefer 
ably as Organizing Secretary of Club or Hostel. Excellent experience 
Administrative and Social Work, and control of large numbers of girls. G0 
testimonials,— Box 1268, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


— 








| eos HEAD PARLOURMAID WANTED, able 
‘4 to Valet, carve, good silver cleaner, Family 4; 9 maids kept. Four miles 
from railway station, Age 28-35.—Apply; LADY HOUSEKEEPER, Titley, 
Tarporley, Cheshire, 
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AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training 

J in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months, Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department.— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREER3 ASSO- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 








———— 


Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 


= , ° 
DEEN’S COLLEGE, LOND O N. 
SPECIAL LECTURES, LENT TERM, 1925. 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Professor K. J. Spalding, M.A., Mondays, at 2.30 
m.. beginning on January 26th. — : ; 
“Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 43-45 Harley 
Street, W. 1. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Endington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E,. LAWRENCE, 





{LMWOOD, HARROGATE.—High Class Girls’ School ; resi- 

4 _ dent pupils only. Junior, Middle, and Senior houses. Liberal education 
for Universities or approved careers, Domestic Science, “Branch at Geneva 
Apply: PRINCIPALS. 








Bous’ Schools and Colleges. 


(ee = Ss 2 2 8 : c& 


TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Preparatory School for Boys, 





o © kh. 


Founpers: Sim JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Da 
BRATH, K.c.B., C.1.b., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esg., F. f. BOIS, Ksg., SiR 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, §.C.1.8., AND THE Rey. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 

HEAD-MASTER: TuHk Rey, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.s, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge: Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 

The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm. LBeauti- 

ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric lizht. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dr. MORGAN-SMITH, 


|} ING EDWARD WM 2 SCHOOL, 


BURY ST. EDMUND'S. 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 
Sound teaching. Well-ran boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 
Fees, £22 per term, 


Head-Master: J. M. WabMmore, M.A., Oxon, 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


TOODARD GIRLS’ 5 
Provost : Rev. F. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
Ss 


M. 
s KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, YAUNTON. Head-Mistress : 
Miss E. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls over 14, £180, 
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SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION 








VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 
QO N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss PICKARD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 


\ in tw OS FY BS. 





BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 





(p4seeRe GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
Climate bracing and sunny. 
A sound education on Public School lines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
3to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| hg COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
J School on the Woodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 
and for professional and commercial careers. Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 
O.T.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annum.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


] ARNARD CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE.— 

Healthy and beautiful district. 230 Boarders, 70 Day-Boys, Special 
Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects, Moderate aud 
inclusive fees, Preparatory School for younger boys, For prospectus apply to 
the BURSAR, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V, PLUM, M.A. 


LT greener SCHOOL.—Some ‘Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
A boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £9u a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 3rd, 1925, 

Tsoys examined at Rossall, and in London, 

Apply, THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


HURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Head-Master, F, E, Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
£25 3s. 10d. per term.—aAll applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 




















Private Tuition, &r. 
VLOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


y will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 

Lecturers, and Ladies. 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2, 








YARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, has an annexe for a few 
girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic Science, 
large grounds with golf. Next Term January 21st. 


T' H E G RAR CE, BU A EG Nye 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 
rarden, % tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL. SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


H. IGH FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “‘ Watford 616.” 


N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
. 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1._ Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
Full particulars on application. 


N Iss IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Street, W.C.1, * 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightiul Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sca, 
—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 























YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—Not less than Six 

Scholarships of the nominal value of £10 a year will be offered by the Council 

on the result of an Examination to be held in May, 1925, to GIRLS Under Fourteen 

on May Ist. The Council are prepared to give, if necessary, additional grants varying 

‘tom £30 to £90 a year to scholars. All entry forms must be received before 
March 31st, 1925, For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


PARENTS ABROAD.-—A few Children received up to 9 years of 
age. French and English CGovernesses. Preparation for Preparatory 

School. Country, South Hants. Three guineas weekly, inclusive. References 

essential.— Box 1265, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 








Foreign. 


JiLLA BLENVENUE LAUSANNE CHAMBLANDEs, 

SWITZERLAND.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Special study of 

French, Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports, 
Highest references,— Principal, Miss RUFER. Escort from Lon :on, 


N ONTREUX-VEVEY DISTRICT.—Rooms booked in hotels 

and pensions, Paying guests. Information about schools, teachers,’nurses 
&e. Children met and escorted.-Mrs. MARTINSEN, Bellaria, Vevey-La Tou: 
Switzerland. 














Scholastic Agencies. 


CHOOLS ror BOYS anno GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, Ac., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO,, 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4929, 
Educational Agents. Kstablished 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Uo. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 











St: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 


. Sound Education in accordance with principles of Church of England. Spacious 
School premises, healthy situation. Chapel, playing fields, gymnasium, swimming 
bath, gardens, sanatorium. Pure water supply. Valuable scholarships. 

Fees : Daughters of Clergymen, £30 per term, Daughters of Laymen, £40 per term. 

Bursaries are available for Daughters of Clergy of Dioceses of Chester, Manchester 
and Liverpool. 

Apply; HEAD-MISTRESS (Miss Flood), St. Elphin's, Darley Dale. Matlock, 


‘ CH OOLS A. D zo 2:0 38. 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable cetablishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (ki: d of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guid: ‘a Schools la existence, 
price 2s, 6d., post frec 3s, 
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Authors, Typeturiting, &r. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production, 

RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W, 1, 





ee 


OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WoRK 
k FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Etc, Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery. 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Certain success assured to purchasers of oy 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOURRD 
Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: “* Pottery supplied Wa 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood de 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount» 
Write for full details.—** RAINBOW ” POTTERY Cu,, Dept.” 8,’” Lindfield, Susser, 











21,000 FOR TWO FIRST NOVELS. 
This is the large sum paid by Messrs. John Long for “‘ Good Grain,”” by 
Emmeline Morrison, popular edition, 2s. net, and * A Wise Fool,” by Edward Charles 
Reed. Just out. 7s. 6d. net, Would-be authors should get these novels and observe 
the style necessary to ensure popular success,—JOHN LONG, LTD., 12-14 Norris 
Street, Haymarket, London. 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly ins time.— Write for particulars 
and free leason to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 








44ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


“Dp E N PROFIT §S” 
is an interesting free booklet. 
If you wish to learn how to write stories and articles, earning while you learn, 
send for it to 
THE SECRETARY, Literary Training School, 
24(H) Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 








MSs PED, 1s. 1000 words, carbon copies, 3d.-—Miss Davidson, 


Moorgate Typewriting Co., 133 Moorgate, E.C. Telephone : 5638 London Wall. 





rF.YPEWRITING.—Author’s MSS., books, plays, etc. Prices 
on application.—S. K. READ, 34 Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vain 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, lig, 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or oifer by return. If offer not accepted, 
returned free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broke 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 
8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 





. ——_—_ 

OCKROACHES effectually cleared by “ Blattis,” as used jy 

the Royal Palace. Never fails in its purpose.—Tins, Is. 6d., 2s, 8d. 5; 

post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield, or through yoy 
Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S Branches, 











wT. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASEs 
NORTHAMPTON, 


President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E, 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of th 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES cf both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (jp. 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villy 
are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received, 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M_D., 
Telephone: No. 56, Medical Superintendent; 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, Wt, 
Telephone: Langham 1827, 














TFVYPEWRITING.—10d. per 1000. Prompt and careful work. 
Also Duplicating —-WEATHERLEY, Ampfield Vicarage, Romsey, Hants. 





flag ye Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by 
experienced clerk, late London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words.— 
Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 





EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
Ed Postal Lessons, expert tuition. Recommended by leading Editors. Write 
jor ** Guide to Authorship,’” London College of Authorship, 37 (5) Albemarle St., W. 1 


Gotels, Wpdros, Kr. 


| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


, Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 











P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





JFTOTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. 


A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over- 
looking Hyde Park, facing south, Close to Tube and ‘bus routes, Recently re- 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires and 
telephones in all bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, 6d, 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single) ; 74 guineas (double) inclusive, 

Telephone: Paddington 8083, 











a OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet 

and comfortable surroundings in a charmingly furnished private Residence 
on the Embankment; facing south; overlooking the River. Dining-room with 
separate tables. Comfortable elub-like lounge. Gas-fires in bedrooms. Constant 
hot water. ‘Terms trom 4 guineas (inclusive).—Write MANAGERESS, 99 Grosvenor 
Road, Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481, 











Cours, X&c. 


Sik HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 
ALGERIA AND TUNISIA. 
Camping in the Desert. 
Accompanied by Mr. P. G, Boyle, F.R.G.S, 
Late Commissioner in Zambezia, 
MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA. 
Accompanied by Miss Joan Hagzard, F.R.G.S, 
ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE. 
5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1. 
N Ss. BISHOP, ¥.B. G.8. 
AN © eb. 17th—SICILY and SOUTH ITALY, 30 days, 


Accompanied, First-class only, 


PRIVATE SOCTAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 














FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be found on page 134, 








Miscellaneous. 





ARS ON’S PURE PAIN T. 
NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE, In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W.11. 





REAL SAVING. —WE TURN SUITS, OQVERCOATS, 
Be COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimaiec, or we colleet.—LONDON _TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 


16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made, 





UMPERS.—-Ladies’ own materials hand knitted or crochet toany 
e Design, 15s.— Mrs. CHATTERTON, 19 Days Lane, Sidcup, Kent. 





T AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE,.— Your own Arms, 
: Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent iree—HENRY B, WARD. 57 Mortimer Strect, 
bondon, W, L 


JANUARY. THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE REAL SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. By L, E. Neame, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By C. R. L. FLetcuer. 
BUREAUCRACY AGAIN, By C. K. ALien. 
NATURE’S WARFARE, By the Master or Curist’s COoLvecs. 
THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 
By the Most Rev. anp Rt. Hon. tre Provost oF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DuBLIn. 
THE DECAY OF EUROPE. By Dr. E. J. Dittox, 
RELIGION AND THE LIFE OF CIVILIZATION. 


By Curistopuer Dawson. 


LABOUR IN THE NEW ERA, By Nort Sketton, M.P. 
THE BAD WEATHER. By R. Corvess. 
LARGER ASPECTS OF THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

By Sik VALENTINE CHTrRoOr, 
ROMANCE OF THE MERCHANT SHIPS. By J. J. Be. 
MEDLEVAL IRELAND, By Rosert Dvnvor. 


THE TASK OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 




















The Ideal Library Service 


With over a million volumes in circulation, and with 
subscriptions graded to suit all readers’ requirements, 
the W.H.S. Circulation Library provides an ideal 
service for the booklover. The selection includes 
works on various subjects, as well as a wide range of 
modern fiction, and new books are continually being 
added. In England and Wales there are 800 branches 
of the W.H.LS. Library. Ask for descriptive leaflet. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Offce: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 























Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 


By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 
Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 

Washing, Brushing d Combing Hair. How to Free the 
Hair-follicles from irf A ions, The Cause and Cure 
of Hair-wastage and Discoloratio Some simple rules for seli- 
applied Scalp Massage, etc. 6d. 1 f from 

J. HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
(Desk 37), 117 ST. GEORGE’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W.1. 


*Phone: Victoria 221 
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Oe 
ORK P e e 
' ’s Arab Nigh 
ra Burton’s Arabian Nights 
Of Our 
URED, on Monthly Payments. 
ed wag . “e secured some Sets of the Burton Club Edition (limited to 1,000 
de We a Saae}.. 17 vols., illustrated, unexpurgated, cloth ornamented in gilt 
nount,” aumbe and silver, t.e.g., demy 8vo. 
Susser, We offer these sets for £1 down, followed by a few monthly payments. 
2 Full particulars on application. 4 





Vaine 
os Criminal Investigation k I conora D use 


H. Gross (Professor of Criminok . Adapted by J. Collyer Adams bees : . +e) Ny ee sea 

oe erat Lax). Shows how crime sh: muld be handled, savant ated and the Slory of her life (Illus ea nct) 
> aed for; explains the motives influencing the criminal, &e., &c. Not a dry 
book, but a practical handboo k, fascinating from .the first page to the last. 


Sed ty gaa ral reader will find it as entertaining as any detective novel. Published by Jeanne Bordeux 


Price 21/- net (postage $d.).  Instalment payments arrciged if desired. 








zh you 24. 
= Your 19 For either of above quote Offer 466, 
are Punch—*‘ A sincere picture of one 
ASES, THAT BOOK YOU WANT ! Foyles can supply it. Twenty-one . ee P . P : 
Departmertal Cat alogues ivsucd. Mention requirements or interests and suitable of the most Sincere Women ; its 
m Catalogues will be sent free. Books sent on approval. photographs are . . . beautiful and 
ths always of genuine interest ”’ 


“¢ | FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE ‘cen eae ial a aus 


-125 i (ross : r W.C. 2 ——., 2 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, stAteiiie ‘tm Gdieaee © 





lent, Observer— ** Her biographer deals 
ane i «VITAL BOOK S: - fully with Duse’s personal history 
— i - - . . but she never loses the 





thread of interest which makes her 





: = Solve your problems before they arise by acquiring accurate and = cae i nti ” 
2 perfectly frank knowledge on questions of Sex, Marriage, Love, = book worthy of attention 
Z and all difficulties connected with them. = Liverpool Post— ** Sure to interest 


_ WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control) 2 es a 


= Treating the subject frankly, fully, and without erotism. 


Re 2 By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
= THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 

= A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood. 

¥ Z By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
- INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS 

AND WIVES 


> = Brilliant solutions to the problems of lovers and married folk. 


= By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
- THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


A book that every woman of 40 years and upwards must 


Yorkshire Post—‘** A wealth of anec- 
dotes and criticisms ”’ 








= Just published by 
HUTCHINSON & Co 





IUNTWARANILL 














> possess. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, ; 
: EACH VOLUME 6/9, post free. 3 EM! f I 
F Any two for 12/6. The four for 24/-. = 5 


Ante = A copy of “ Health and Efficiency,” the leading 
= Health Magazine, is included with the books. 


GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O. to 


‘||{ | HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., : LORD 


= 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


Full catalogue of books and specimen copy of : E 
“Health and Efficiency” post free on request. E 


iNT INN THTHAUHIT URNA ie AND HIS TIMES 





Fifty years of South Africa. 




























































(away RIAA AAISNINSL) i 642-1914 
NAAN SNR PRIA IAISIAN APD South Africa 1642-191 
T rT rT r al ’ 7 rw 

SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS By ERIC S. WALKER 
fy The service given by this department is Professor of History, University of Cape Town 
hm) among the most exhaustive and dependable ~% 

. , , ful 1 Ly. 
yj in the country. We can generally show you emg ~ leg 
bh) §=what rare books are available, or procure y ut dignified 

‘s °f thncr ace . o} personality. 
Ps them for you if they are to be bought. Deily Telegraph: “Professor Walker has. suc- 
| P} =We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on }y — * her ge ree hg a Bouts pete i 
“ Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Looks, Natural t fift oes 
= | ‘Y History, Modern Authors, etc. ‘To the lawyer Professor Walker's work 
4) ~ : : . ! valuable record of t evolution of the k 
aa » Separate departments for new books, beautifully . 5 Dutch law side by side with the law of Engla a. 
= 4 bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and ‘To the politician it gives the key to th out 
4 African poitics of to-d 
a Room for the Children. “But to the general 4 nt the 
> romance of a traly, gr life 
in the sowing of th was 
<4 J. & a BUMPUS 4 : permitted at its close 
4 LIMITED ; Outlook: * Professo digni- 
| 330 Oxford St., London, W.1 ! == fi d_ style F. hicl e ictly sui he is 
\ = ‘lear, unaifectec and at ap] ! T lag 
’Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 = the poli ced beomout hich the great masters of 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King clea 4 - era _¥° . pe A ust nd ~— 
South Africa, and has im- 
= partiality and authority.” 
baci F == 25s. net 
A. NEL HU YS, Bookseller, 37 Dean Road, Willesden Green, 
@ London, N.W.2.—Catalogue No. 31 of interesting and valuable Antiquarian and 
beeond- hand Foreign Books (mostly French) on ¢ ral Literature, History and : 
Memoirs, His tory of Civilization and Folklore, Theology, Philosophy, the Occult 
pe es, and on other subjects (32 pp 70 Nos ), post free on application. Business ee = 
Y post *% by 4 somes ap 3 SR Sine, 
} al conly, except by arrangement. Corres pondence in Luglish, l'rench, Germag | 9 Sa eee LONDON W.C.2 
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CAMBRIDGE 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM 


(HE NEW SHAKESPEARE) 
Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and 
JOHN DOVER WILSON 
With a frontispiece in photogravure. Fcap 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s net. Leather, 10s 6d net 


* The best text of the play that we know.” : 
Lhe Times Literary Supplement, 


A HISTORY of EARLY XVIII 
CENTURY DRAMA, 1700-1750 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Demy 8vo. 18s net 
A continuation, on similar lines, of the author's recent 
llistery of Restoration Drama, 


The FINN EPISODE in 
BEOWULF 


An Essay in Interpretation. 
By R. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D., 
Demy 10s net 
The author shows that, by adopting a unified method of 
criticism, it is possible to solve the notorious difhiculties of 
the “ Finn Episode” in the epic of Beowuif. 


The RELIGION of the 
MANICHEES 


The Donnellan Lectures for 1924 
By F. C. BURKITT, Hon. D.D.(Dubl.) 
Crown S8vo. With 3 plates. 6s net 
Professor Burkitt’s main object has been to bring the 
wonderful discoveries of original Manichee literature 
from Central Asia before a wider public. The volume 
includes an outline of the history of the sect, of the 
religion itself, and of the philosophy underlying it. 


TRADE ROUTES 
and COMMERCE of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


By M. P. CHARLESWORTH, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net 
‘Mr Charlesworth excites the highest degree of interest and 
attention, aad his hook once begun, its rapid u = oe style 
compels the reader to press on, until with a sigh of regret he 
reaches the end.” The Economist, 


D.Litt. 


Svo. 


The PURPOSE of EDUCATION 


An Examination of Educational Problems in the Light of 
recent Scientific Research 
New cheap edition, revised and enlarged 
By ST GEORGE LANE FOX PITT 
Crown 8vo. 4s net 
In this edition a new chapter has been added dealing 
specifically with psychological inversion. 








UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS 


Translations and Imitations 
Ty A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., and H. F. TATUM, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. With a map. 7s 6d net 
A volume of poems, some translated from Martial, 
others written in imitation of him, by the late Head- 
master, and a late Assistant Master, of Blundell’s School, 


The “ORLANDO FURIOSO” 


and its Predecessor 
By the Rev E. W. EDWARDS 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 
The author seeks to revive a more balanced and more 
appreciative attitude towards the work of Boiardo an 
Antosto, in particular towards the beauty of the Orlando 
Furtoso. 


The WORD of LALLA 
the PROPHETESS 


Being the sayings of L: il Ded or Lal Diddi of Kashmir 
(Cranny Lal) 
Known also as LAL®SHWARI, LALLA YOGISHWARI anil 
LALISHRI, between 1300 and 1400 a.p. 
Done into English Verse from the Lalla-Vakyani or 


Lal-Wakhi, and Annotated by 
Sir RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bt. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net 


The SOCIAL and POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS of CENTRAL 
POLYNESIA 


By ROBERT WY. WILLIAMSON, M.Sc. 


In three volumes, Royal 8vo. With 7 “Am 
‘It ts a mime of info rmation. ... Mr Williams 


75s net 
n bring 


his task the principal qualities needed—untiring industry (hi 
hibliography extends to cleven pages), a love of order, and 
determination to m: ike the tangied track clearer fer future 
explorers,”-—The Birmingham Gazette. 


RELATIVITY and 
COMMON SENSE 


By F. M. DENTON 
Crown S8vo. 10s 6d net 
The object of this book is to explain the meaning of the 
theory of relativity—not in “ common sense” terms, since 
this is impossible, but in reasonable terms, such as may be 
followed by anyone who knows a little science and a little 
mathematics, 


A HISTORY of BRITISH 
EARTHQUAKES 


By CHARLES DAVISON, Sc.D., F.G.S. 
Royal 8vo. With 100 text-figures. 25s net 
An exhaustive history of shocks felt in England from 
the earliest recorded down to the most recent. The author 
was awarded the Lyell medal by the Geological Society 
in 1922 for his investigations on earthquakes, 
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